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November 26, 1996 


Jackson County Genealogical Society 
P. O. Box 984 
Pascagoula, MS 39568 


Gentlemen: 


Recently, while searching through the Mississippi section at 
the Cobb County Library in Marietta, Georgia, I came across a 
copy of the March, 1995 issue of your journal. In this issue I 
found Joseph H. Beardslee, my great great grandfather, on the 
Jackson County Tax Rolls for 1836 and 1837. Looking further in 
this section I found in "Mississippi Index of Wills 1800-1900", a 
reference to a will for Joseph Heoyt (sic) Beardslee. This will 
was apparently recorded in Jackson County in 1884. The will book 
number and page number are also given. 


I am sure that you can appreciate the value of such a 
document in a family history. Until now all of my research has 
been through census records. I have been using the micro-film 
records of the National Archives - Southeast Region, located in 
East Point, Georgia, about 25 miles from where I live. I am also 
using the Cobb County Library which has both micro-film records 
and literature. Through these facilities I have succeeded in 
finding my grandfather through to my great great grandfather. 


None of the literature I have seen gives an address for the 
Jackson. County Courthouse or any other county records center. If 
you can suggest whom I can contact to secure a copy of this will, 
I will appreciate it very much. If you know of anyone else who 
is looking for information about Joseph H. Beardslee, originally 
from New York State, or the Beardslee family in general, I will 
be glad to share what I have found so far. Such as, a picture of 
a barge with, BEARDSLEENO9MOBILEALA, (sic) painted across the 
stern. 


I will appreciate any assistance you can offer. 


Sincerely 


Richard N. Beardslee 
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1836 TAX ROLL 
JACKSON COUNTY, MISSISSISSPI 


Name Acres Cl. Qu. Value Location White Slave Tax 
Poll 
Laney Alexis 499 4 3 499, Pascagoula 1.24 3/4 
Hanson Alsbury 120 4 3 120. Biloxi 1 6 1.423 
Emile Burthe 114 4 3 | Pascagoula ~284 
Estate of William oo 
Bates 847 4 3 847. Pascagoula 2.104; 
gohn Byrd 1 1 1.00 - 
William Beebe 50 4 3 50 Pascagoula .125 
Joseph H. Beardsley 50 4 3 50. Pascagoula 1 -50 
james F. Bradford 640 4 3 640 Pascagoula 1 2 3.225 
Lyman Bradford 200 4 3 200 Pascagoula 7 4.875 
Moses Broudus 1 .375 
Isaac Burleson 220 4 3 200. Pascagoula 1 .724 
Leon Bangle 67 4 3 67. Seashore 1 2.345 
Jacob Bangle 320 a 3 320. Pascagoula 1 2.425 
geno Bangle 1 375 
John B. Beaudreau,Sr.320 4 3 320. Seashore 3 2.675 
Angelic Beaudreau 1 «625 
John Bowen 380 4 3 380. Bayou Derion ofS 
John B. Beaudreau Jr.160 4 3 160 Bluff Creek 1 .773 
William R. Bilbo 672 4 3 672. Pascagoula 1 6 5.805 
Samuel N. Barloe 1 3 2sed 
Brinkley 80 4 3 80. Pascagoula 20 
Elisha Bonds 1 2373 
B. Childress 363 4 3 363. Pascagoula 1 2 vw ke) 
4 town lots Krebsville, value $900. 
William Childress 313 4 3 313. Pascagoula 1 1.15 3/4 
Elliott Clarke 1076 4 3 1076. Pascagoula 2 3.94 
William Cooper 1 1 1.00 
Madison Clarke 1 2374 
Madam Cumbest 640 4 3 640. Pascagoula 1.60 
James Courtney 1 373 
Wilson Cates 640 4 3 640. Pascagoula 1 1.775 
John Cates 1 375 
. Mathew Carter 960 4 3 960. 3 4.273 
Frances Cunningham 640 4 3 640. Pascagoula 1.60 
John Carter 1 374 
Joseph Carter 1 375 
William Carter 875 e 2 875. Pascagoula 2.18 3/4 
William Cates 640 4 3 640. Pascagoula 1.60 
Isham Copeland 774 4 3 774. Pascagoula 1 2 3.55 3/4 
Claborn Chatham 1 -374 
Benjamin Coleman 1 3 2.25 
Henry Clarke 1 375 
Joshua Cates 1 3s 
Moses Collins 640 4 3 640. Cross Roads 1.60 
Crawford 640 4 3 640. Bayou Derian 1.60 
John Cunningham 1 373 
Seabourne Carter 1 374 
Simon A. Cumbest 320 4 3 320. Pascagoula 1 1.173 
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F509 

BARBOUR - C60, F367, F433, 
F550 

BARCELO - F335 

BARCLAY - F312, F458 

BAREFIELD - C152 

BAREFOOT - F184 

BARFIELD - F131 

BARHAM - F521 

BARIA - C127, F3 


BARIAL - F22 

BARKER - F37 

BARKLEY - F353, F454 

BARLOW - C28, C237, C126 

BARNES - C10, C28, C45, C73, 
C146, F222, F299, F334, 
F516, F550 F590, F597 

BARNETT - C144, F419 

BARNETTE - F475 

BARR - C105, C154, F377 

BARRAS - F536 

BARRETT - C32, F390 

BARRIERE - F243 

BARROW - F329, F362, F419 

BARTELL - F211 

BARTHAYS - F261 

BARTHES - F27 

BARTLE - C104, C105, F369 

BARTLETT - C78 

BARTON - C19, C106, C119, 
C147 

BASKIN - C19, C119 

BASLEY - C54 

BASS - F363 

BASSETT - F544 

BATEMAN - F15, F16 

BATES - Cl, F21, F107, F119 

BATMAN - C36 

BATSON - F176, F580 

BATTISTE - F527 

BAUDREAU DIT 

GRAVELINE - Cl, C39, C46, 
F63, F64, F71, F115, F163, 
F264, F299, F318, F462, 
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BAXTER - 098, F180, F212, 
F271, F410, F467, F522 

BAYLES - F428 

BAYLEY - F178 

BAZER - F209 

BEACH - F225 

BEAM - C104 

BEAN - F68 

BEARD - F17, F34 

BEARDEN - F106 

BEARDSLEE - C10, C107, 
F302 

BEARDSLEY - C10, C107, 
F302 

BEARRY - C146 

BEASLEY - C44, F377, F403, 
F480 

BEASON - F205 

BEATTY, BEATY - F23, F365, 
F565, F566, F567 

BEAUBOUEF - F436 

BEAUCHAMP - F604 

BEAUMONT -F442 

BEAUGEZ - C69, C72, C80, 
F40, F173, F300, F471, F530, 
F565, F591, F592, F593, F594 

BEAVERS - F103 

BEAVOR - C73 

BECHTEL - C11, C54, F24, 
F31 

BECK - C82, F276, F564, F565, 
F566, F567 

BECKHAM - C149, C153, F42, 
F348, F415 

BECKUM - F508 

BEDE - F131 

BEE - C4 

BEEAN - C41 

BEEBE - C8, C121, F391, F461, 
F492 

BEHIEL - F303 

BEIDERMANN - C25 

BELEND - F226 

BELGARD - F436 

BELILLE - F157 

BELK - F25 

BELL - C54, C153, F26, F224, 
F475, F488 
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F31, F36, F133, F392, F423, 
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BINFORD - C104 

BING - F213 

BINGHAM - C107, F299 

BIRCHETT - F66, F511 

BIRD - F213 

BIRDSONG - F282 

BISHOP - F10, F252, F289, 
F299, F419, F602 

BISSEL - F146 

BISSEY - C20 

BLACK - C3, C26, F34, F69, 
F237, F342 

BLACKLEDGE - F543 

BLACKMAN - F108 

BLACKSHEAR - F225 

BLACKSHER - C141, F455 

BLACKWELL - C1, C91, C119, 
C156, F23, F189, F347, F348, 
F568 

BLADES - C80, C133, C146, 
F456 

BLAISDELL - C109, F266, 
F340, F341, F553 

BLAKE - C139, F282 

BLAKNEY - F394 

BLALACK - C7, C17 

BLALOCK - C45, C153 

BLANC - C23 

BLANCHARD - C141, F224 

BLANCHETTE - F464 

BLAZIER - F36, F404, F405 

BLICK - F252 

BLISS - C4, C15 

BLODGETT - C14, F225 

BLOODSWORTH - F283 

BLOOMFIELD - F107, F265 

BLOSSMAN - F242 

BLOUNT - C60, F261 

BLUE - C154 

BLUMER - (104, C107, F66, 
F321 


PORT OF 


PASCAGOULA a 


Capt. John Grant, born Nov. 25, 1796, 
moved to Pascagoula from Mobile in 1840. 
This ingenious inventor, engineer and 
legislator perfected a harbor dredge at the 

age of 25 that is still used in basic dredge 
design today. 

After Congress appropriated money in 
1826 for dredging the pass south of Mobile 
and failed to accomplish it by 1827, Grant 
invested $100,000 of his own money, built 
his dredge and had a six-foot pass completed 
by the fall of 1839. This pass, known as 
Grant’s Pass, stretched from Mobile Bay in- 
to the Mississippi Sound. 

When he moved to Pascagoula in 1840, he 
dredged the East Branch of the Pascagoula 
River with a real “‘horse-powered dredge’’ 
which diverted shipping from West 
Pascagoula River, thus developing the beach 
area and the East Pascagoula River section 
of present-day Jackson County. He also 
engineered the first ‘floating dock’”’ which 
adjusted itself to the ship's decks for loading 
and unloading regardless of the tide or water 
level. 

He moved back to Mobile, then to New 
Orleans, where he died and was brought 
back by rail to Pascagoula for burial, over 
the very track that he had designed and 
engineered - the Ponchartrain Railroad. 

The history of the Port of Pascagoula is 
varied and lengthy. Schooners and cargo 
ships from all over the world plied the waters 
of the Mississippi Sound to bring products 
in and to load with our fine lumber, turpen- 
tine, charcoal, corn, rice, wool and other 
products. 

Until the railroad came, coastal cities 
brought their goods and transported ours 
back by water. The records of the Quaran- 
tine Station at Ship Island during the 
1870 s, list the goods, the ships, the captains 
and relate all the problems that still exist to- 
day in port shipping. 

Almost all industry in Pascagoula and 
Jackson County depends upon the port and 
its access. The mighty Pascagoula has serv- 
ed us well. 


by Betty Rodgers 


LUMBER AND 


SAWMILL 
c10 


“The Star” (February 21, 1874) advises 
that during that period, Pascagoula enjoyed 
a brisk lumber trade. Thirty ships from 
various places were often in port at the same 
time. From 1874 to 1949 there was a vast 
forest of virgin timber in Jackson County. 
Pine logs and hewn timber from this forest 
were brought to Moss Point and Scranton 
during the spring and fall freshets in the 
Leaf, Chickasawhay, Escatawpa, and 
Pascagoula Rivers, to the receiving point on 
the Pascagoula River, about one mile above 
Moss Point. From there, they were towed by 
tugboat to the different mills. 

During this period, Moss Point was an 
ideal location for sawmills and timber 


Dantzler Sawmill Commissary 
Located between ‘‘Lover's Lane’’ and Dantzler Sawmill Office, Moss Point probably dated early 30 s. 


Second from the left: John McArthur. Far right: H.V. Wall. 
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Courtesy of: Day Lander 


Farnsworth Lumber Co. Office 


booms. Nature seemed to anticipate the 
wants of the manufacturer and shipper, as 
they were provided safe and economical 
places for booms by the different lakes, ad- 
jacent to the rivers, on which the mills were 
located. 

The roots of Jackson County’s industries 
can be traced directly to its abundance of 
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Courtesy of: Tommy Wixon 


trees. Timber was responsible for the area’s 
first big industry, sawmills. Then, as a 
natural offshoot, came the paper mill. And 
since this county’s earliest days, the wood 
harvested from its forests was used for 
building ships. 

In the operation of an early sawmill, from 
about 1835 to 1840, timber was roughly 
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mber was responsible for the area’s 
z industry, sawmills. Then, as a 
offshoot, came the paper mill. And 
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operation of an early sawmill, from 
835 to 1840, timber was roughly 


squared with a broad ax and then placed 
over a saw pit or elevated on a trestle six or 
seven feet high. Saws of several patterns 
were used; the most common had a blade six 
or seven feet in length. A sawyer stood on 
the upper side of the log and pulled the saw 
upward, while the pitman stood underneath 
and pulled the saw downward. The saw cut 
only on the down stroke. Another important 
type, the sash sawmill, appeared in the late 
colonial period and continued in use until the 
1840’s or later. The saw consisted of a ver- 
tical blade fixed in a rectangular frame which 
gave stability to the sawing operation; the 
weight of the frame limited the number of 
strokes made by the saw to 120 or less per 
minute. A crew might saw from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet daily. Both saws made a kerf or 
more than one-half inch, but such waste was 
of no concern at a time when the supply of 
timber was deemed to be inexaustible. The 
first steam mill on the Mississippi Coast was 
said to have been erected at Pascagoula in 
1835 but was apparently operated for only 
a short time. 

In the pre-railroad era creeks, bayous, and 
rivers were of incalculable importance to the 
economy of the pine country. The 
Pascagoula River, which drains almost all of 
southeast Mississippi from Newton, 
Neshoba, Kemper, and Lauderdale counties 
to the Gulf of Mexico, was navigable for 
small boats. The Escatawpa River, 
originating in south-western Alabama, 
forms a chain of natural lakes before join- 
ing the East Pascagoula River at Moss 
Point. These lakes, because of their depth 
and isolation from ocean currents, were ideal 
sites for forest industries. 

In the very early 1800’s John Cortez 
Rhodes owned and operated a sawmill in 
Moss Point. Rhodes owned all the land from 
Rhodes Bayou East to the junction of Elder 
Street (formerly Elder Ferry Road) and 
McInnis Ave. 

Walter Denny, a native of Pennsylvania, 
came to Mississippi in 1800, locating in the 
northern part of Jackson County, on a 
Spanish Grant of 210 acres. He moved to 
Greene County in 1828, but his twelve year 
old son located in Moss Point, and became 
one of the first lumber manufacturers of the 
County. 

The area now known as Dantzler Point, at 
the confluence of the Pascagoula and 
Escatawpa Rivers, was at one time called 
Mossey Point. The first sawmill, in this area 
was established near this point in 1830 on 
-Beardslee’s Lake about two hundred yards 
from the point. Timber and logs were floated 
down the Pascagoula River to the mill and 
the logmen who rode the log rafts also refer- 
red to the point as ‘‘Mossey Point’’. 
Sometime before 1867 it was known as 
“East Pascagoula”. The few residents, in 
what is now Moss Point, received mail ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Elder’s Ferry, Mississippi’ until 
1867 when the post office was named ‘‘Moss 
Point” and by which name this place has 
since been known. 

In 1840 the Denny family could observe 
the operations of their sawmill, located 
across the lake West of the bridge on 
Mississippi Highway 63 (now 613), with 
binoculars from their house, also their 
railroad (The Pascagoula Northern Railroad) 
which brought their logs from Denny, Miss. 
near the present town of Lucedale. The 


railroad is now The Mississippi Export 
Railroad. The Dennys also owned a second 
sawmill known as O’Leary Sawmill located 
on O’Leary Lake near the present 
Mississippi Export Railroad repair shop at 
the end of Denny Street, east of City Hall. 

In 1852, records show two of the first 
sawmills were built. One was constructed by 
a man by the name of Lynch in old Biloxi 
(known today as Ocean Springs) and the 
other by William Griffin in Moss Point. L.N. 
Dantzler took over the mill’s operations in 
1888. 

Lumbering at the mouth of the 
Pascagoula River developed slowly before 
1850 in spite of the unusual advantages of 
the site, lagging far behind the Pear] River 
and Bayou Bernard districts. One of the first 
mills was located at Americus some distance 
up the Pascagoula River from the coast. This 
mill, built in the early thirties and owned by 
Sark and Dameron, was a combination 
sawmill and gristmill. Its small production 
was marketed down the river to the 
residents of the Pascagoula area. 

One of the early steam mills in the district 
was built by Tetar at West Pascagoula in 
1835. Its existence was brief, for Tetar fail- 
ed, the mill was dismantled and its engine 
installed in a boat. Perhaps the first mill in 
the neighborhood which became Moss Point 
(known earlier as Mossy Pen Point, a 
shipping port for cattle) was built by 
Beardslee and John Bradford in 1836. The 
site of the Beardslee and Bradford mill was 
on the bank of a natural lake of the 
Escatawpa River a few hundred yards above 
the confluence of the Escatawpa and East 
Pascagoula rivers. It was perhaps the best 
site in all the coast country; logs could reach 
the mill from both the Pascagoula and 
Escatawpa rivers, and schooners from the 
Gulf could take on cargoes at the mill. 


Old residents say that one of the first 
sawmills was established by a Thomas E. 
Rhodes long before the war between the 
states. His mill was on the site of what was 
later known as the O’Leary Mill. Rhodes and 
his two sons, Thomas C. Jr. and Rufus, 
acquired land, which in later years was divid- 
ed and sold off in tracts - known in land 
descriptions as parts of the Rhodes Tract. 

Beardslee and Bradford sold their mill to 
David Files a native of Maine, who after 
operating it for a short time sold out to 
Walter Denny and Son, native Mississip- 
pians, in 1853. Files remained in the lumber 
business and erected another mill nearby. 

Malcolm McRae purchased a small mill 
that had been erected in 1845 by D. A. 
Vermillion at the mouth of the East 
Pascagoula River and operated it until 1860. 
On Red Creek, a tributary of the Pascagoula 
River, McRae owned a farm and number of 
slaves. He employed them for most of the 
year to cut, haul, and raft timber to his mills 
at East Pascagoula. Even before entering 
the mill business, McRae had cut and rafted 
spar and square timber down to tidewater. 
In 1850 his mill sawed 700,000 board feet. 

Three Massachusetts men, J.M. and J.P. 
Arnold and W.M. Sheldon, in 1847 com- 
menced the manufacturing of lumber near 
the location of Beardslee’s earlier mill. The 
partners operated a modification of the sash 
mill known as the muley mill in which the 
crossheads held the saw blades in position, 
thus eliminating the heavy wooden frame 
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that had been used to give stability to the 
blades of the sash saws. 


In 1849 a fourth partner, William Griffin, 
joined the firm heretofore composed of the 
two Arnolds and Sheldon. Out of Griffin's 
interest in the mill business grew one of the 
largest lumber concerns in the South. His 
previous experience in lumbering had been 
confined largely to rafting spar timber and 
logs down Black Creek and the Pascagoula 
River to tidewater. From this business and 
his large herds of cattle, Griffin had acquired 
extensive holdings of land, slaves and 
perhaps surplus cash. His experience in log- 
ging and rafting was undoubtedly a valuable 
asset to the firm, set up as a ten-year 
partnership. 


The largest mill owner in the Moss Point- 
Pascagoula district in 1850 was J.S. Dees. 
His mill, the only watermill in the district, 
was located a few miles up the Escatawpa 
River on Jackson Creek and employed 
twenty-five hands including five women. 
From May 31, 1849 to June 1, 1850, Dees’ 
mill sawed 2,000,000 board feet of lumber. 
William Deggs, a millman of Moss Point, cut 
500,000 board feet of lumber in the same 
year. Total lumber production for the 
Pascagoula district in that year cannot be 
accurately estimated, for the census returns 
did not include the mill owned by Griffin and 
his partners. 

Garland Goode’s mills, located above 
Franklin Creek on the Escatawpa River in 
the late fifties, were the largest and best 
managed in the district. Employing both cir- 
cular saws and a double gang, the mills 
averaged about 25,000 board feet per day. 
The double gang was basically a combina- 
tion of sash saws in a frame. A planning mill 
was added to the Goode sawmills; according 
to Mark Dees it was the first to be built in 
the Pascagoula district. Goode’s mill 
management resembled the division, 
organization, and specialization of labor that 
was to prevail in large mills toward the end 
of the nineteenth century. 


As the result of slow sales of Federal lands 
and pressure from the states, Congress had 
in 1850 passed legislation granting land to 
the states to encourage reclamation of 
overflowed areas. The Swampland Act was 
one of the most important land measures 
ever enacted by Congress, for through it a 
substantial portion of the national domain 
passed to the states. The act provided for 
transfer to the states of all lands that had 
been rendered unfit for cultivation because 
of overflows. By broadly interpreting the 
clause “wet and unfit for cultivation” 
Mississippi acquired thousands of acres of 
nonoverflow, dry, hilly lands. If the provi- 
sions of the Swampland Act had been 
strictly adhered to, nothing but the unsold 
lands in the Mississippi Delta could have 
been rightfully claimed by the state. The law 
authorized the appointment of agents who 
were to receive $10.00 for each section 
patented to the state and the same rate for 
fractions of sections, for lands not previously 
listed in government surveys as swampland. 
As the agents’ compensation depended upon 
the quantity of land they claimed for the 
state, section after section of pinelands was 
culled from the national domain. In northern 
Harrison and in Marion, Hancock, Perry, 
Jackson, Greene, and Covington counties 


much of the superior timberland was claim- 
ed by the state in this fashion. 

Hilaire Krebs, one of the state’s land 
agents, selected thousands of acres of forest 
lands in Jackson County. He judged as 
swampland all lands over which a boat could 
pass. It was said of Krebs that he drove a 
work animal hitched to a canoe across 
thousands of acres of high, dry pinelands, 
which he later claimed for the state. His loca- 
tions were disallowed by the Federal 
Government, but not until the state had sold 
large tracts. This brought about a lengthy 
litigation which was not resolved until the 
passage of the McLaurin Act in 1905 which 
confirmed titles to the purchasers of the 
Krebs lands. 

In 1853 Walter Denny erected a circular 
sawmill on the Escatawpa River and began 
a mill business that continued beyond the 
end of the century. Like Goode, he owned his 
labor and transported lumber to New 
Orleans in his own vessels. Other millmen 
in the Pascagoula district, in 1853, were the 
partners Plummer and Williams. 

In 1858, the firm of J.M. Arnold, J.P. 
Arnold, W.M. Sheldon and W. Griffin, in- 
creased its capital by the purchase of a gang 
sawmill, constructed by adding saws to the 
muley saw so that more than one board 
could be sawn from a log in a single opera- 
tion. This gang mill, with modifications, 
continued to be used until 1905. The 
interests of this firm were far-flung. In ad- 
dition to land and other property, it owned 
retail lumber yards in Boston and a line of 
schooners used to transport its products to 
market. As was then common, the partners 
operated a brick kiln in connection with the 
sawmill, using slabs and refuse to provide 
fuel. The partnership was dissolved in 1860. 

Though the southern lumbering industry 
was barely beyond the pioneer stage in 1860, 
the yellow pine forest industries along the 
Gulf Coast and the neighboring railroads 
had experienced a remarkable growth in the 
last few years. By 1860 longleaf pine lumber 
and logs from Mississippi were being 
marketed in St. Louis, in cities along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and in Western Europe. 
The extent of the damage inflicted on the 
yellow pine industry in Mississippi during 
the Civil War is difficult to estimate. Some 
of the smaller mills along the coast were un- 
molested. In one instance, William Griffin 
concealed his mill in the marshes above 
Moss Point to keep it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Less fortunate were the 
owners of the Goode mills, the sites of which 
were occupied by detachments of the in- 
vading armies; the mills themselves were 
destroyed. 

The lumber industry was not greatly in- 
jured by the Panic of 1873. Although some 
lumbermen failed, others entered the 
business when costs were low. Emile 
DeSmet, a Belgian national with access to 
foreign capital, for example, acquired a 
number of mills and for a time was perhaps 
the largest operator in the coast country. He 
was known as a “human cyclone”’ by his con- 
temporaries, mainly because of the rapidity 
with which he enlarged the scope of his 
business operations. DeSmet was the first 

to introduce electric lighting in Pascagoula 
mills for continuous operations around the 
clock. He is believed to have had one mill in 
Moss Point and one mill in Pascagoula. 


In 1877 Carl Schurz was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior. An immigrant 
from Germany, Schurz, imbued with the 
philosophy of forest protection that had 
prevailed in his fatherland, was alarmed at 
the waste and rapid disappearance of the 
virgin forests in the United States. A new 
policy of strict enforcement of the trespass 
laws was adopted. Murray A. Carter was ap- 
pointed agent over the Mississippi district. 
Mississippi agents of the Government seiz- 
ed logs, lumber, and naval stores at the 
mouth of the Pascagoula River and 
elsewhere. To prevent shipment of forest 
products from Moss Point and other mills 
on the river by boat, a Federal marshall arm- 
ed with a double-barreled shotgun was sta- 
tioned temporarily on the draw-bridge that 
formed a section of the long railroad 
spanning the entrance to East Pascagoula 
Bay. The blockade established by the 
Government at the mouth of the river made 
the shipment of forest products by boat to 
outside markets impossible. 

Thirty-seven Mississippi Coast sawmills 
were closed down for a long period, and suf- 
fering and hardship were the lot of those 
whose livelihood depended on employment 
in the mills and woods. The editor of the 
Pascagoula Democrat Star stated that the 
seizures had paralyzed the coast industry 
and that it would take many years for the 
lumber industry to recover. The cause of the 
lumbermen whose timber had been seized 
was helped by the United States district at- 
torney, Luke Lea, who ruled that the mode 
of procedure used by Federal agents had 
been illegal and that they had possessed no 
authority to block the navigation of the 
Pascagoula River unless absolutely 
necessary to seize and hold property belong- 
ing to the Government. Lea apparently 
considered the indictments against the alleg- 
ed depredators unjustified. Public opinion 
was largely responsible for defeating control 
of depredations in public lands. 

In the middle eighties James Hunter, born 
in Scotland, came to Mobile and establish- 
ed a large export business. Later Robert 
Hunter, a brother of James, and the Benns 
formed the Hunter-Benn Lumber Company, 
a subsidiary of Price and Pierce, interna- 
tional timber merchants, and operated a 
number of mills on the coasts of Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

The depression of 1873 was only a memory 
in 1877, when the twenty-five mills, mostly 
small, in the Pascagoula-Moss Point district 
were operating at maximum capacity and 
producing around 60,000,000 board feet. 
This period of prosperity was interrupted 
when agents of the Department of Justice, 
believing that the timber supply of the mills 
was being unlawfully taken from Federal 
Lands, seized all the logs and lumber at most 
of the mills without warning. For a time not 
a single schooner was allowed to put out to 
sea from the Pascagoula Bay area; few of the 
mills were able to operate continuously bet- 
ween the middle of 1877 and the last quarter 
of 1879. The Pascagoula paper, Democrat 
Star, in November 30, 1877, gave the values 
of lumber, logs, and timber seized by the 
Federal authorities from individuals and 
firms as follows: 


A.C. Danner $16,750 
DeSmet 13,050 
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Denny and Morris 900 
L.N. Dantzler 12,800 
E.F. Griffin 33,000 
Gautier and Sons 2,400 
Wallworth 2,400 
John McClean 2,420 
W.G. O'Neal 15,000 
Wyatt Griffin 37,500 
TOTAL $136,224 


Nevertheless, during the last three months 
of 1879 after all the mills had resumed opera- 
tion, their production was greater than for 
the past two-year period. In 1880 eleven 
sawmills were located at Moss Point with a 
combined daily capacity of 220,000 feet. 

When the lumber boom began in 1880, 
Jackson County ranked second in the state 
in total valuation of its timber products. At 
this time, nine mills were in operation. Seven 
of these mills were: Fernando Gautier and 
Sons mill, West Pascagoula (now Gautier); 
Mead Brothers, Scranton; L.N. Dantzler, E. 
DeSmet, Silas Tam, The Danner B. Lumber 
Company and the Crumhorn Lumber 
Company, all located in Moss Point. 

The sawmills had a combined capacity of 
producing six million feet of lumber a day. 
Most of this lumber was exported to South 
America. 

Within the pine country of Mississippi 
which lay between the Pearl and Pascagoula 
rivers, pure Longleaf forest in 1880 con- 
stituted seventy-five per cent or more of the 
total land area. Other valuable pine trees 
found in the longleaf pine belt were shortleaf, 
loblolly, slash or Cuban, and bottom pine. 
Cypress, white oak, gum, hickory, poplar, 
magnolia, ash, beech, and other hardwoods 
of commercial importance, and cleared land 
accounted for the remainder of the piney 
woods. Because of their unusual qualities, 
slash and longleaf pine, both southern trees, 
were two of the most valuable pines in North 
America. They were hard, possessed great 
tensile strength, and resisted decay. The 
natural beauty of the wood, combined with 
high resinous content, made them desirable 
for naval construction, framing, flooring, in- 
terior finishing, railway ties, spars, shingles, 
car sills, piling, telephone poles, and other 
purposes. 

Halfway between Moss Point and 
Mississippi Highway 613 Bridge, was the 
DeAngelo Shipyard and on the opposite side 
of the street was the Old Shingle Mill. On 
the West of Highway 613 was another 
sawmill owned by W. Denny Company, 
known as ‘‘Sol’s Mill’, (named for the mill 
foreman, a black man by the name of 
Solomon Gregory). 

On the island to the East was the 
“Phoenix” sawmill owned by Robinson’s 
Land and Lumber Company. The island was 
named Danner’s Island for the first owner 
who owned a sawmill on the island that 
burned three (3) times; hence the name 
Phoenix. Danner also had a sawmill on the 
North shore of the Escatawpa River where 
it is reported he had installed the first elec- 
tric dynamo in the Southeast. Danner’s 
Island formerly extended across Bounds 
Lake (Then known as Waddleworth's Lake), 
to the location of his sawmill on the North 
shore. 

Because of the rapid sales of Federal lands, 
the United States Land Commissioner 
recommended that the lands be sold at their 
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real value because of the swift disappearance 
of virgin forests, the commissioner by 1884 
had come to believe that only moderate 
amounts of Federal timberland should be 
sold from time to time; he also favored the 
establishment of national forest preserves. 
The editor of the Pascagoula Democrat Star 
in 1886 described the rapid rate at which 
timberlands were passing into the hands of 
northern and eastern capitalists. According 
to the editor, the Pascagoula millmen, who 
owned little land, had previously obtained 
most of their timber from the national do- 
main, but with its passing they would soon 
be at the mercy of western corporations. The 
rapid transfer of large tracts of land to a 
small number of owners soon produced a fear 
of land monopoly among Mississippians. It 
was obvious that most of the land had been 
purchased by investors who had no intention 
of erecting mills for the manufacture of 
lumber. 

During the late 1880’s lumbermen enlarg- 
ed the capacity of their mills and new 
manufacturing plants were established. 
Howze and Wyatt Griffin at Moss Point, 
who operated a small mill in the seventies, 
in 1889 erected a plant with a daily capaci- 
ty of 75,000 feet. Wyatt Griffin, a grandson 
of William Griffin, in the nineties became the 
sole owner of the Moss Point Lumber 
Company. Will Farnsworth, financed by the 
Hunter-Benn Lumber Company, became the 
manager and part owner of a large sawmill 
at Pascagoula. Following DeSmet’s failure, 
due to overexpansion and a slight depression 
in the lumber business, George Robinson ac- 
quired the DeSmet properties in 1883 and 
added the latest improvements to his mills. 
New improvements which enlarged mill 
capacity and increased the efficiency of 
sawing came into general use in the 
Pascagoula-Moss Point district during the 
years 1884-1890. 

By 1900, sixteen sawmills and six planing 
mills had located along the banks of the 
Pascagoula River. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, the county was responsible for 
furnishing four-fifths of the lumber shipped 
from the Mississippi Gulf Coast. All this 
lumber kept a fleet of about 450 schooners 
sailing in and out of the port exporting the 
product to other communities. 

On June 15, 1906 W. Denny & Company, 
of Moss Point, commenced hauling car loads 
of logs over their new drawbridge across the 
Escatawpa River direct to the O’Leary mill. 
This tram road was one of the best con- 
structed in the South and extended for many 
miles through a region of virgin pine. It con- 
nected with the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City Railroad at Evan’s Gap thus giving the 
Port of Pascagoula unlimited transportation 
far into the interior. The wisdom of the 
Denny’s in building so substantial a road 
was apparent in future benefits that accrued 
there from. 

In a story about lumber and sawmills, the 
men and their methods that made it all 
possible must be included. Between 1840 
and 1910, logging and rafting underwent few 
changes. Logging consisted of two basic 
operations; namely, felling the trees and 
hauling the logs to the banks of rafting 
streams. Until the late eighties axmen, com- 
monly known as “‘choppers’’, felled the trees. 
Their basic tool was a pole ax having a single 
cutting edge and weighing about five 


pounds. In the seventies the double-bit ax 
with two cutting edges supplanted the pole 
ax. As long as axes were used, trees were cut 
about waist high from the ground, leaving 
a three or four-foot stump. After notching 
the tree on the side where he wished it to fall, 
the axman did most of the chopping on the 
opposite side. At length, when only a small 
layer of wood separated the notches, the tree 
came crashing to the ground. It was then cut 
to the desired length. 

In the late eighties the crosscut saw 
replaced the ax as the basic tool for felling 
trees. Its coming was a major event, and 
people often gathered for miles around to 
witness a demonstration of what the new 
tool could accomplish. Bringing logs from 
the forest to the banks of streams before 
1900 was accomplished by wagons pulled 
usually by four yokes of oxen. In low wet 
country and boggy swamps they were less 
susceptible to bogging than were other draft 
animals. The basic tools of the ox driver were 
the ox whip and the cant hook, and later, the 
peavey. The whip, made of plaited cowhide, 
and eight to twelve feet long, was mounted 
on a slender stick from six to eight feet in 
length called the whipstock. The ‘‘popper’’, 
made of dressed deerskin, was attached to 
the free end of the whip and provided cut- 
ting quality. The cant hook, about five feet 
in length, was a wooden stock with a hook 
fastened to one end. Its principal function 
was to turn and manipulate logs. 

In 1858 Joseph Peavy, a Main blacksmith, 
invented the peavey by combining the spike 
pole and the cant hook. The peavey was 
basic to both logging and rafting. The spike 
pole with a length of about sixteen feet, con- 
sisted of a heavy hardwood stock with a 
sharp pointed steel spike attached to raise 
sunken logs to the surface. Rafting logs to 
tidewater mills appears to have commenc- 
ed again soon after the end of the Civil War. 
Rafting methods were generally determin- 
ed by the size of streams and the swiftness 
of currents. The spike pole, the peavey, and 
the jam spike were the basic tools of the 
rafters. The length of time it took for rafts 
to complete their journey from the junction 
of the Leaf and Chickasawhay to Pascagoula 
depended on the swiftness of the current. If 
the water ran slowly, weeks were required 
to bring timber a distance of two hundred 
water miles or more from the headwaters of 
the Leaf, Bouie, and Chickasawhay to the 
mouth of the Pascagoula River. Rafting 
from the mouth of Red and Black creeks to 
the mills at Moss Point usually required 
from three to five days, but might take much 
longer under less than optimum conditions. 
Occasionally high water came with little war- 
ning. In 1874 the rivers rose to a height not 
previously seen by living man. All the timber 
booms located at the mouths of the 
Pascagoula river were broken up by logs 
pushed along by the strong currents. The 
heavy timbers on their way out to sea bat- 
tered down the railroad bridge that spanned 
the mouth of the river. When the freshet sub- 
sided, logs were scattered all over the 
Mississippi Sound and in the low marshes 
adjacent to the shore line. 

By the early nineties the enormous 
amounts of timber coming down river forc- 
ed the Moss Point-Pascagoula lumbermen to 
devise a more elaborate method of booming 
and sorting logs. In 1893 all the large 
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millmen at the mouth of the Pascagoula and 
a few upcountry logmen were issued a 
charter of incorporation for the Pascagoula 
Boom Company. The boom extended up 
East River from Moss Point five miles. 
Pilings spaced a few feet apart were driven 
midway in the river for the total distance. 
East River was then divided into two parts, 
one left open for navigable boats, the other 
enclosed for storage of logs. Sorting works 
adjacent to the boom were constructed so 
that logs might be separated according to 
owners. As long as timberlands lay near the 
creeks and rivers, the small operator with lit- 
tle capital could get into business. But 
hauling logs with oxen became uneconomical 
if the distance exceeded four miles. The 
tramroad met the problem of distance haul- 
ing, but at an expenditure of capital 
that put it beyond the reach of the average 
man. One of the early tramroads to 
transport logs to the Pascagoula River was 
built by the Farnsworth Lumber Company. 
It ran from a high bluff on the river at 
Benndale to a large tract of virgin forest a 
few miles to the west. The logs were floated 
down river from Benndale to the mill located 
at East Pascagoula. After 1886, production 
of the Dantzler mills at Moss Point in some 
years was more than forty million board feet 
of lumber, With a large output and a heavy 
investment in mill machinery the necessity 
of the keeping the mill in continuous produc- 
tion demanded a dependable, efficient 
system of collecting raw materials; logging 
and rafting declined after 1910, mainly 
because most of the prime timber had been 
cut near the streams. 

The year 1906 marked the beginning of the 
end of the sawmill business. In this year a 
hurricane slammed into the coast, taking 
with it twenty percent of the county’s pine 
forests. This forced several of the mills to 
shut down. People who lived in the Moss 
Point area and were employed by the 
sawmills began to leave the county in order 
to find another means of support. Fortunate- 
ly, to fill the economic void left by the 
sawmill, L.N. Dantzler stepped in and sav- 
ed the day. Dantzler developed a method of 
converting Southern Yellow Pine into white 
paper. 

No history would be complete without a 
look at the L.N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
More is known about this company than any 
other. The origin of the company can be trac- 
ed to 1849, when William Griffin with others 
developed a lumber business at the con- 
fluence of the East Pascagoula and 
Escatawpa rivers. This small antebellum 
lumber firm was dissolved in 1860, when 
Griffin became the sole owner. Following the 
Civil War, Griffin resumed mill operations 
in a lumber business that was continued 
without interruption by members of his 
family. 

Lorenzo Nolley Dantzler became con- 
nected with the Griffin mill business as a 
result of his marriage, in 1858, to Erin 
Griffin, the daughter of William Griffin. 
Dantzler, born in 1833 in Perry County, 
Miss., was the son of John Lewis Dantzler, 
who imigrated from South Carolina to the 
Leaf River bottoms in Mississippi in 1808. 
L.N. Dantzler attended Centenary College 
and afterwards served in the Confederate 
Army during the first years of the war. As 
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a purchasing agent for the Confederate 
Government, was imprisoned by Federal 
authorities for a short time on Ship Island. 

After the war, Dantzler became a partner 
in the William Griffin Lumber Company, 
which at that time included the elder Griffin 
and two of his sons. The partnership was 
dissolved in 1873 when Erasmus Griffin sold 
his interest for $15,000. Dantzler exchang- 
ed his interest in the firm for a small mill and 
with it began the long-lived L.N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company. 

Little information survives about 
Dantzler’s early mill business. He then was 
only one among a considerable number of 
small millmen operating at the mouth of the 
Pascagoula. At this time Emile DeSmet, 
A.C. Danner, and the W. Denny Company 
were the largest producers in the 
Pascagoula-Moss Point district. By 1880 
Dantzler, however, had enlarged the scope 
of his operations and had acquired another 
small sawmill and a shingle mill. In partner- 
ship with others he also operated a shipyard, 
brick kiln, towing business, and a sash and 
blind factory in the years 1873-1880. 

Expansion of the firm during the eighties 
resulted directly from business relations bet- 
ween Dantzler and Henry Buddig, a New 
Orleans lumber merchant. Buddig encourag- 
ed Dantzler to build a large mill, offering to 
finance the entire cost. With much misgiv- 
ing Dantzler accepted the offer and began 
construction of one of the first large double 
circular mills in 1883. Completed in 1885, the 
mill was one of the most modern in the coast 
country. 

The erection of the new mill was completed 
at a critical time. The demand for export 
lumber and timber was growing and 
Dantzler’s competitors at the mouth of the 
Pascagoula were not slow to realize that a 
new era in lumber production, characteriz- 
ed generally by mass production, was 
rapidly approaching. The increased demand 
for lumber, in addition to the proximity of 
millions of acres of first class timberlands 
to rivers emptying into Pascagoula Bay, 
made the Moss Point-Pascagoula district an 
important center for the export trade. 

The continued expansion of Dantzler’s 
operations during the nineties resulted from 
the success of his business dealings with up- 
country logmen. Like other coast mills, the 
Dantzler Company purchased the greater 
part of its timber from logmen who were 
financed by the company. As a condition of 
loans made to the timbermen, the company 
took out a life insurance policy on the bor- 

rower as well as a mortgage on his property. 
When a logman’s returns were less than the 
amount of the loan, his timberland was 
claimed by the company in settlement of his 
debt. In a number of cases logmen were fur- 
nished money to buy state lands which 
passed quickly into the company’s 
possession. 

Acquisition of large tracts of timberland 
along the Pascagoula and its tributaries 
made it possible for the Dantzlers to 
eliminate their competitors in the Moss 
Point-Pascagoula district. The firm gradyal- 
ly became the largest purchaser of timber 
and logs, thus gaining a near-monopoly in 
rafting on the Pascagoula. The Dantzlers vir- 

tual control of raw materials after the turn 
of the century caused one millman after 
another to cease operations, until in 1910 on- 


ly three fairly important concerns remained. 

The Dantzlers foresaw the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the lumber industry. In the late 
nineties, L.N. Dantzler, Sr. was lamenting 
the prospect that his age would preclude his 
playing an important part in the great ex- 
pansion soon to come. His second son, John 
L., though educated for a career other than 
in business, was in fact to be the architect 
of the company’s growth. His three other 
sons, who also were active in the business, 
were reaching maturity strategically on the 
eve of the new era. But it was the 
characteristically optimistic secretary, finan- 
cier and general manager, John Lewis, who 
proved to be the driving force behind the 
firm’s expansion. According to his contem- 
poraries John Lewis was a sharp trader, 
close-mouthed, and possessed an unusual 
ability to remember minute details. 

The first important phase of company ex- 
pansion occured immediately following the 
construction of the Gulf and Ship Island 
Railroad, which ran through the general area 
where the Dantzlers had previously acquired 
considerable tracts of timber from up- 
country logmen. From Howison and Rogers 
the company in 1899 purchased a recently 
completed mill of 70,000 board feet daily 
capacity and a few thousand acres of virgin 
timber nearby, and a railroad to Gulfport 
were the company’s chief inducements to ex- 
tend its manufacturing enterprises into the 
interior. Two years later they bought a mill 
located at Handsboro and timberlands 
belonging to Henry Leinhard. The old gang 
mill at Moss Point in operation before the 
Civil War was now replaced by a new gang 
and circular mill. The resulting increase of 
mill capacity brought company production 
to 90,000,000 board feet annually. The firm 
had become one of the largest lumber 
manufacturers in Mississippi. 

Unusual conditions initiated the second 
important period of expansion. In 
September, 1906, a devastating hurricane 
swept over the coast counties, blowing down 
from one-third to two-thirds of the timber in 
some localities. R.Q. Breland, land agent for 
the Dantzlers, estimated their loss of stan- 
ding timber at close to $1,000,000. Time 
proved, however, that such an estimate of 
storm damage was too high, since most of 
the downed timber, if sawn before becoming 
infested with worms, would be saved. Much 
of the leveled longleaf and slash pine timber 
was unaffected either by water or worms. 

The Dantzlers moved rapidly after the 
storm, erecting a number of portable mills 
to salvage their downed timber as well as 
that of others which they purchased for only 
a fraction of the going price. They con- 
structed a large storage area at the mouth 
of the Pascagoula River and brought storm 
timber in large quantities down the streams. 
The high prices of lumber then prevalent, 
coupled with the low price of this timber, 
enabled the company to reap large profits 
from this salvage operation. 

In the next year the lumber industry was 
overtaken by a severe panic which continued 
over a fairly long period. While most 
domestic producers curtailed their produc- 
tion, the Dantzlers, possessing excellent 
connections abroad, for a long period con- 
tinued to run their mills night and day. 
Indeed, the average price of lumber receiv- 
ed by the Dantzlers, $17 per thousand, was 
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exceptional, though prices of export lumber 
of superior quality cannot properly be com- 
pared with the average quality and lower 
prices of lumber sold on the domestic 
market. Under such conditions their pro- 
fitable operations in 1907 and in 1909-1910 
encouraged the Dantzlers to undertake fur- 
ther expansion. 

In 1910 the Dantzlers agreed, for a com- 
mission of $1 per thousand board feet, to 
operate the large millplant of the defunct 
Bond Lumber Company. After five years of 
successful operation, they purchased the 
Bond Lumber Company mill which possess- 
ed a capacity of 100,000 board feet daily. In 
the same year they purchased the Ten Mile 
Lumber Company properties also, which in- 
cluded a circular mill of 80,000 board feet 
capacity, 30,000 acres of timberland, 
tramroads, a commissary, and a mill village. 
With the addition of the Ten Mile mill the 
Dantzler firm became the largest lumber 
manufacturer on the Gulf and Ship Island 
between Hattiesburg and Gulfport. In part- 
nership with Edward Hines, the company 
erected a large mill at Kiln. Another mill 
owned jointly by the Dantzlers and the 
Standard Export Company was acquired at 
Piave. 

The company reached its peak of growth 
in 1913. Value of mills, timber, lands, and 
other properties then was estimated at 
$3,372,691.40. In view of the fact that the 
company owned between 400,000 and 
500,000 acres of land, the estimate appears 
conservative. Assets representing unpaid ac- 
counts and accumulated surplus amounted 
to $5,472,612. 

Obviously, the Dantzlers anticipated the 
end of large-scale lumber manufacturing in 
Mississippi, for in order to continue opera- 
tions they acquired large timber holdings 
elsewhere. In 1913 they acquired important 
timber concessions in Nicaragua, although 
they erected no mills there chiefly because 
of the prevailing political instability in that 
country. They also purchased four hundred 
shares in the Sumpter Lumber Company, a 
Florida concern. On Prince Edward Island 
the company obtained a timber concession 
but built no mills. In partnership with the 
H. Weston Company the Dantzlers bought 
timberland in Oregon with a view to conti- 
nuing lumber manufacturing there, but that 
project eventually was abandoned. 

The Dantzlers, like other large lumber con- 
cerns, combined both production and 
distribution. As in the case of other coast 
millmen, the Dantzlers shipped almost all of 
their lumber to overseas markets in Europe, 
South America, the Caribbean Islands, and 
Mexico. Hewn and sawn timber went most- 
ly to England and European countries, but 
the great proportion of lumber was marketed 
in South America. 

With their production high, the firm 
organized an export company in partnership 
with Price and Pierce, international timber 
merchants. Lumber sent to Europe and 
South America was marketed through the 
Standard Export Company, but that sold to 
Mexico, Cuba, and islands in the Caribbean 
was distributed through company agents. 
By 1907 the company had become one of the 
largest shippers of lumber in the state. 

In that year the firm shipped 145,368,376 
board feet at a price of $17.80 per thousand. 
Thirty-five cargoes containing 45,484,057 


feet were sent to Buenos Aires, while 
another thirty ships loaded with timber and 
lumber went to Europe. During the period 
1907-1915, the year 1913 was the peak year, 
marking the shipment of 149,000,000 board 
feet. The price, the highest yet received, was, 
on an average, $18 per thousand. Of the total 
amount sold only 10,333,980 board feet were 
disposed of on the domestic market. 

The prosperous year of 1913 was follow- 
ed by a sharp reduction in demand 
associated with the beginning of World War 
One. Matters became even worse when the 
lucrative Latin American market was 
dislocated by the European conflict. In con- 
sequence all purchases from other lumber 
firms were stopped and production ir 
company-owned mills in 1914 was reducec 
to 62,000,000 board feet. Most of the mills 
were out of commission in 1915, when out 
put sank to 49,000,000 board feet. 

The history of the L.N. Dantzler Lumbe: 
Company after 1915 is fairly typical of othe: 
large producers in the longleaf pine belt. Th: 
preparedness program immediately 
preceeding America’s entrance into Work 
War One inaugurated a period of unparalle! 
ed prosperity. In 1918 the average lumbe 
prices obtained by the company were highe 
than $25 per thousand feet. The followin; 
year, despite the payment of 10 per cent divi 
dend on its stock, there was an earne 
surplus of $7,669,970. 

The Dantzler Lumber Company, one of th: 
oldest firms in the state, remained i 
business after almost all of the other larg 
concerns had ceased operations. As thei 
supply of virgin timber shrank, one mill afte 
another was stilled, until finally in the thir 
ties only one plant continued to operate. Th 
last log sawed at the Dantzler Moss Poin 
mill in 1938 ended the manufacturing o 
lumber at a center which had been the scen 
of lumbering for almost a century. It als 
spelled the end of the big mill period whic 
had had an early start at the mouth of th 
Pascagoula River. So ended the largest an 
one of the oldest lumber manufacturin 
firms in the coast country. 

A partial listing of sawmills in th 
Jackson-George Counties is as follows: 


W.C. Avent, McInnis Bayou, Moss Poin: 
Barnes and Davis Lumber Co., 6 mi. 
East of Ocean Springs 
Beardslee and Bradford, Moss Point 
Crumhorn Sawmill, Moss Point 
Danner B. Lumber Co., Moss Point 
L.N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point 
William Deggs 
Walter Denny and Company, Moss Poin 
“Sol’s Mill’’ Walter Denny and Compan; 
Moss Point 
Emile DeSmet, Moss Point 
John S. Dees 
Farnsworth Lumber Company, Pascagou 
David Files, Moss Point 
Fernando Gautier & Sons, 
West Pascagoula 
Garland Goode, Franklin Creek 
Howze and Wyatt Griffin 
Hunter-Benn Lumber Company 
K..C. Lumber Company, Lucedale 
George Leatherbury’s Sawmill, Bexely 
Foster Lennep Sawmill Company, 
Moss Point 
Thomas E. and Rufus Rhodes 
McIntosh Lumber Company, 
East Moss Point 
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feet were sent to Buenos Aires, while 
another thirty ships loaded with timber and 
lumber went to Europe. During the period 
1907-1915, the year 1913 was the peak year, 
marking the shipment of 149,000,000 board 
feet. The price, the highest yet received, was, 
on an average, $18 per thousand. Of the total 
amount sold only 10,333,980 board feet were 
disposed of on the domestic market. 

The prosperous year of 1913 was follow- 
ed by a sharp reduction in demand 
associated with the beginning of World War 
One. Matters became even worse when the 
lucrative Latin American market was 
dislocated by the European conflict. In con- 
sequence all purchases from other lumber 
firms were stopped and production in 
company-owned mills in 1914 was reduced 
to 62,000,000 board feet. Most of the mills 
were out of commission in 1915, when out- 
put sank to 49,000,000 board feet. 

The history of the L.N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company after 1915 is fairly typical of other 
large producers in the longleaf pine belt. The 
preparedness program immediately 
preceeding America’s entrance into World 
War One inaugurated a period of unparallel- 
ed prosperity. In 1918 the average lumber 
prices obtained by the company were higher 
than $25 per thousand feet. The following 
year, despite the payment of 10 per cent divi- 
dend on its stock, there was an earned 
surplus of $7,669,970. 

The Dantzler Lumber Company, one of the 
oldest firms in the state, remained in 
business after almost all of the other large 
concerns had ceased operations. As their 
supply of virgin timber shrank, one mill after 
another was stilled, until finally in the thir- 
ties only one plant continued to operate. The 
last log sawed at the Dantzler Moss Point 
mill in 1938 ended the manufacturing of 
lumber at a center which had been the scene 
of lumbering for almost a century. It also 
spelled the end of the big mill period which 
had had an early start at the mouth of the 
Pascagoula River. So ended the largest and 
one of the oldest lumber manufacturing 
firms in the coast country. 

A partial listing of sawmills in the 
Jackson-George Counties is as follows: 


W.C. Avent, McInnis Bayou, Moss Point 
Barnes and Davis Lumber Co., 6 mi. 
East of Ocean Springs 
Beardslee and Bradford, Moss Point 
Crumhorn Sawmill, Moss Point 
Danner B. Lumber Co., Moss Point 
L.N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point 
William Deggs 
Walter Denny and Company, Moss Point 
“Sol’s Mill” Walter Denny and Company, 
Moss Point 
Emile DeSmet, Moss Point 
John S. Dees 
Farnsworth Lumber Company, Pascagoula 
David Files, Moss Point 
Fernando Gautier & Sons, 
West Pascagoula 
Garland Goode, Franklin Creek 
Howze and Wyatt Griffin 
Hunter-Benn Lumber Company 
K. C. Lumber Company, Lucedale 
George Leatherbury’s Sawmill, Bexely 
Foster Lennep Sawmill Company, 
Moss Point 
Thomas E. and Rufus Rhodes 
McIntosh Lumber Company, 
East Moss Point 


Malcolm McRae 

Martin Veneer Company, Pascagoula 

Mead Brothers, Scranton 

Moss Point Lumber Company, Moss Point 

Moss Point Manufacturing Company, 
Moss Point 

Plummer and Williams 

George Robinson 

Scranton Shingle Mill, Pascagoula 

Sheldon and Company, Moss Point 

Silas Tam, Moss Point 

D.A. Vermillion 

Williams Sawmill, Pascagoula 

Davis Sawmill, Harleston 

Cumbest Manufacturing, Three Rivers 

Mizelle Sawmill, Hurley 

T. Miller Sawmill, Orange Grove 

William Rufus Clark Sawmill, Bayou Heron 

William Rufus Clark Sawmill, Forts Lake 

Dees Sawmill, Jackson Creek 

O'Leary Mill, Escatawpa 

J.M. Rogers & Sons 

J.H. Beardslee Spar & Boatyard 

Lake Mills, Moss Point 

Bond Lumber Company 

Ten Mile Lumber Co. 


by W. Carl DeAngelo 
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Many years ago, before anything noisier 
than the sound of wind rustled through the 
trees and before the white man and his ox- 
en and wagons ever set foot on American 
soil, the mighty Mississippi and its 
tributaries were used as channels of com- 
merce by thriving nations. Along these 
inland waterways, precious goods such as 
furs, flint and tobacco were traded for items 
of equal value. One such item held in special 
esteem was the pecan. 

Caveza de Vaca, a Spanish explorer, noted 
in his journal that Indians often subsisted 
on this member of the nut family for as many 
as two months at a time when no other forms 
of food were available. As early as 1530, cer- 
tain tribes assembled for the nut harvest. 

Because of the valuable nutrient content 
of the pecan, they planted the thinnest shell- 
ed and meatiest along the rivers and streams 
for future generations. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has said that there is as much 
protein, fat and carbohydrates in a pound of 
pecans as two and one-half pounds of the 
best beef steak. The commercial analysis be- 
ing: water, 7.7; protein, 11.2; carbohydrates, 
17.3, the greatest food value known to 
horticulture. 

Luther Burbank, a great authority on hor- 
ticulture said, ‘‘If I were a young man, I'd 
devote my life to the pecan nut, knowing as 
I do the possibilities of the pecan industry.” 

Eighteenth-century settlers, among them 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 
first realized the commercial value of the 
pecan. But it was not until the nineteenth 
century that grafting and asexual propaga- 
tion began to improve the quality and 
increase supplies of plants for orchard 
production. 

The pecan, CARYA ILLINOENSIS, is a 
large growing tree, native only to North 
America and belongs to the walnut family, 
JUGLANDACAE. The three important 
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values are: (1) commercial production of 
nuts, (2) production of nuts for food for home 
use and wildlife, (3) shade trees and ornamen- 
tal plantings. 

Pecan grafting, or propagation, advanced 
in Jackson County, Mississippi, and grafts 
of mother trees have been taken from these, 
creating many varieties and distributed 
throughout the pecan industry in other 
states. 

Since pecans originally were not native to 
Jackson County, seeds were brought in from 
New Orleans and Texas along the rivers, 
where there was a natural resistance to 
fungus and disease. 

Through the ingenuity of Jackson County 
planters the method of grafting was devis- 
ed to produce better varieties and to increase 
production. At least thirty-five varieties 
which have been the basis for the pecan in- 
dustry, originated in Jackson County. 
Among the most successful were: Alley, 
Biloxi, Candy, Davis, Dependable, Desirable, 
Forkert, Hale, Jackson, Jewett, Lewis, 
Pabst, Russell, Schley, Success, Stuart, Van 
Demon, Wright, and Zink. 

The earliest attempt at pecan growing in 
Ocean Springs was abandoned in 1866 by 
Ferdinand W. Illing. Illing was a German im- 
migrant who was employed by Ferdinand 
Maximillian in Mexico, and after that pro- 
ject failed, he came to Ocean Springs, 
acquired land and planted trees on the east 
side of Washington Avenue, north of Porter 
Street. However, he later lost interest and 
turned his talents to the hotel business. 

Later, in 1871, Col. R. Seal gave some 
pecans of unrecorded varieties to Mrs. C. H. 
Alley. She germinated a single seed which 
she transplanted to her garden in 1872. The 
tree began producing regular and prolific 
crops. It was first propagated by Frank H. 
Lewis of Pascagoula and distributed by him 
as ‘‘Alley’’, about 1888. 

J.R. Lassabe obtained pecan seed in 
Mobile, Alabama in 1874 and planted them 
in his garden at Pascagoula. One seedling 
was outstanding and gained considerable at- 
tention under the name of Castenera, after 
Capt. E. Castanera, who had purchased Mr. 
Lassabe’s property. This tree was later 
grafted by Col. Stuart and John Keller and 
offered commercially about 1892, under the 
name of Stuart. 

The most extensively and widely planted 
variety of all times is the Stuart pecan and 
is very popular as a commercial variety. Col. 
W. R. Stuart retired from a prosperous sugar 
and cotton business in New Orleans in 1871 
and came to Ocean Springs to establish a 
country estate and to pursue his hor- 
ticultural interests as a gentleman farmer. 

In 1890, in the report of the U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, Stuart was named as the 
originator of both the Stuart and the Van 
Deman pecans, highly regarded in this area. 

Almost all varieties of pecans are crossed 
with the Stuart pecan and along with the 
Schley, was the leader in popularity and pro- 
duction in the entire pecan industry. 

Another famous variety is the Success, 
which originated from the orchards of 
William B. Schmidt, a New Orleans 
businessman who had a country home in 
Ocean Springs. In 1875, he set out 11 acres 
of seedlings from an undetermined New 
Orleans seed. This orchard was the source 
of the Success and Pabst varieties. 


his position as a leader of the flock with 
unreserved love for his Christian calling. He 
served with unfailing dedication and 
Christian love until a new pastor was called 
to fill the vacancy. 

When Bro. Curtis Gibson arrived at 
Temple Baptist church in July 1972, he 
came with a vigor and enthusiasm that the 
church had not seen before. He began a radio 
broadcast on W.P.M.P. in Pascagoula The 
cost for fifteen minutes each Sunday morn- 
ing was $12.50 of which he offered to pay 
half, The bus ministry was a reality when the 
first bus was bought in September 1972. 
The children who rode the bus were very ex- 
cited about “Our Bro. Gibson” being on the 
radio broadcasts and insisted that everyone 
tune in. 

Growing from this modest beginning, the 
church initiated a Junior Church, using 
Frank Mowdy as both pastor and bus direc- 
tor. Junior Church became an integral part 
of the church both through the Bus Ministry 
and the service of many dedicated workers. 

It was finally in November 1972, that ac- 
tual plans were made to build the pastorium. 
The home was built on the same property on 
which the church building is located. 
Through the years, many necessities and 
comforts have been added. The first ap- 
pliance was a clothes dryer, and other 
additions were a washer, a bedroom suite, 
linens, drapes, and carpet. The physical 
needs of the pastor and his familly have been 
continually appraised by the church. 

The pulpit again was vacant when Bro. 
Gibson resigned November, 1973, and in the 
interim Bro. Glenn Sandifer filled the need 
for leadership. The short time that Bro. 
Sandifer served the congregation was a time 
of decision for the church. The search for a 
pastor was initiated with a deep sense of 
commitment by the deacons. 

March 8, 1974, Bro. Jack N. Stanley began 
the longest ministry in the history of the 
church. A surge of achievements occurred. 
Three young men, Frank Mowdy, Terry 
Long, and James A. Edmonds were ordain- 
ed as Baptist Ministers. Randy Worley was 
ordained as Minister of Music. 

Bro. Earle Foster donated land to the 
church with the stipulation that it be used 
only for church purposes. It was on this land 
that a new home for the Minister of Music 
was built. Paul Slater erected the house and 
February 29, 1976, it was dedicated to the 
service of God. Bro. Worley served the 
church until he entered Mid-American 
Baptist Seminary in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Several out-reach ministries were begun 
during Bro. Stanley’s pastorate. The Exodus 
House and the Home of Grace received 
financial, as well as spiritual support from 
the church. The Seaman’s Center received 
the dedicated service of Christians teaching 
Christ in the Port of Pascagoula. The 
message of Christ was reaching untouched 
areas. 

The number of baptisms reflected the 
great spiritual growth of the church. While 
Temple Baptist Church was fifth in the state 
of Mississippi, it led the Jackson County 
Baptist Association two years in a row. In 
1976, 95 baptisms were performed, and the 
number for 1977 was 52 baptisms. 

With the resignation of Bro. Stanley in 
November 1978, Bro. Glenn Sandifer again 
served as interim pastor. From August, 


1979, to August 1981, Bro Lee Hudson 
served as the pastor of the church. 

The serving pastor at Temple Baptist 
Church, Bro. Randy Von Kanel, began 
preaching for the church in September 1981. 
He was then given the position of interim 
pastor. On December 1981, by secret ballot, 
he was unanimously received as pastor of the 
church. January 10, 1982, Bro. Von Kanel 
began his ministry as full-time pastor. The 
spirit of love and generosity that has always 
been a characteristic of this church has con- 
tinued during his tenure in this position. The 
mission organizations have been an active 
part of the church outreach and continually 
seek out the sick, the needy, and the 
destitute to give aid. The W.M.U., Acteens, 
G.A.’s, R.A.’s, Brotherhood and Mission 
Friends reinforce the Christian purpose of 
caring, loving, and giving. 

The latest modifications in the purchases 
and improvements have reflected a growing 
commitment of God’s people. An additional 
five acres was purchased in the spring of 
1983. An improved air-conditioning unit was 
installed in the south wing of the building. 
New and better lighting was installed in the 
choir loft and the sanctuary. The spirit of 
progress for God’s cause has been 
manifested in the dedicated services per- 
formed by the church. 

An enormous revival was witnessed with 
the Lay Renewal Weekend in July 1983. A 
stronger commitment was made by 
Christians to be more fully dedicated for the 
cause of Christ. The Stewardship 
Evangelism Weekend followed in April, 
1984. The depth of commitment and 
strength which emerged from this weekend 
revealed a maturity in Christianity. It has 
been a characteristic of Temple Baptist 
Church to walk within the will of God 
through the increase of his blessings. 

The Bus Ministry has begun to form a 
fleet which includes three buses and a van 
for church transportation. The children of 
the area are brought to church for Sunday 
School, Junior Church worship, and 
Vacation Bible School. 

The 71 charter members have grown to a 
church membership of 485. The newly- 
curtained baptistry has replaced Dog River 
as the place of baptisms. The sanctuary, 
cooled in the summer and heated in the 
winter, is comfortable with padded pews and 
carpet. The present facilities are a testament 
to God’s blessings upon Temple Baptist 
church. In March 1984, money was borrow- 
ed from Merchant Marine Bank to build an 
additional wing for Sunday School rooms. 
Additional monies were secured for remodel- 
ing the old part of the building. Although the 
physical facilities are important, the 
spiritual qualities which light this church 
reflect the deep strength that God loves. 

The Acteens, G.A.’s, R.A.’s, and Mission 
Friends are dedicated to the purposes for 
which they stand. The projects that they 
choose are always uplifting. For example, 
the Acteens’ December 1983 project was a 
post office with proceeds going to the Lottie 
Moon Christmas Offering. In February, the 
G.A.’s delivered valentines to the nursing 
home in Hurley. These activities cement the 
Christmas purpose of the youth in the 
church. 

The intercessory Prayer Ministry, which 
was begun in October 1983, has an average 
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of 10 prayer warriors each week. The efforts 
of this ministry is producing results which 
are for the edification of God’s glory. 

The music program under the direction of 
Bro. Barry Pounds reflected the forward 
thrust in praising God through song. Two 
programs for Christmas, 1983, ‘Welcome To 
The World” and ‘Two Nights Before 
Christmas” brought joy to the participants, 
as well as to the listeners. The Easter 
Cantata, ‘Alleluia’, one of the most serious 
efforts ever attempted by the adult choir, 
was presented April 22, 1984. This music 
helped to spread the great joy which lives 
in the hearts of Christians. 

Bro. Eddie Prosser filled the vacancy as 
interim music director in October 1985. He 
served until Roger Phillips came in January. 
He served as Associate Pastor in Music and 
Evangelism. Danny Langley filled his posi- 
tion on October 6, 1985 as part-time minister 
of music. 

The theme for 1982-1985, ‘Reaching 
People’, continued to be a goal of this 
church, and God has shown His mighty 
strength through the ever-present efforts of 
those christians who are dedicated to 
reaching the unsaved, the unchurched and 
those in need. One of the most far-reaching 
efforts designed carry out this theme is the 
publication of the church newspaper. 
“Temple Baptist Messenger’ is mailed to 
each home in the entire area. January 1984, 
was the date of the first issue of the nine 
which are planned each year. While the ar- 
ticles are written for the express purpose of 
bringing more souls to Christ, they are also 
written for the uplifting of those already in 
the church family. May God bless these 
efforts. 

The years of 1985-86 were years of matura- 
tion for the church. A part-time secretary, 
Cheryl Pittman, was employed, Harold 
Watkins and Leon Lambert were licensed to 
preach, and new equipment was purchased. 

Bro, Randy Von Kanel accepted God’s call 
to Cathage, Mississippi in October 1986. 
During the time that Bro. Randy led the 
church, he taught and preached the Word of 
God and helped the numbers reach a new 
depth of Christian commitment. 

The workers who give their time and ef- 
forts to all of the programs of the church are 
unsung heroes in God’s eyes. The tireless 
devotion of His faithful servants provides 
the strong thread of maturity which races 
through this body of Christ. 


by Donice Smith 
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When Jackson County was still young, a 
cattle drovér from Texas stopped with his 
herd on the bluff where the Pascagoula and 
Escatawpa Rivers join. To keep them from 
straying, he built a fence from the Spanish 
moss that dripped from the large oak trees 
near the river. But the next morning when 
he awoke, he discovered that his cattle had 
eaten the moss and were roaming about the 
area. 

From this time on, say old timers who 
repeat this story, this place was known as 
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Mossy Point, and later shortened to Moss 
Point. 

The spot where Moss Point began, the con- 
fluence of the two rivers, was once called 
Choctaw Point as early as 1830. It was the 
site of the old Lyman Bradford home and 
cemetery. Later the property was acquired 
by the Griffin family and became known as 
Griffin Point. 

On May 29, 1955 a historic marble marker 
was placed at the site and dedicated as the 
most significant spot in the city’s history. 
Today the marker is on the Dantzler 
property. 

Even before the Civil War, Moss Point 
was a busy sawmill town where shallow 
schooners and steamers would dock to take 
on lumber and supplies and to unload their 
cargo. Later railroads would also transport 
the Moss Point’s products. In the 1890s to 
the early 1900s there were about a dozen 
sawmills operating in Moss Point. 

Many of the small, woodsy settlements to 
the north became prosperous because the 
people could cut trees which would supply 
Moss Point’s mills. Moss Point was famed 
throughout the world for its high quality 
lumber. 

The first sawmill in Moss Point was said 
to have been established in 1851 by John 
Cortez Rhodes. Rhodes Bayou, which flows 
through the heart of this city was named for 
this family. 

By 1853, another early settler, Walter 
Denny had started a sawmill. W. Denny & 
Company operated a mill from 1852 until 
1906. The company also built a railroad, now 
known as Mississippi Export railroad. 

A free black man who worked for the 
Dennys, named Sol Gregory, ran one of their 
mills, He acquired much property and owned 
a number of homes in the city. 

By 1852 there were about seven families 
living in the almost waterbound communi- 
ty. There were two ferries operated to 
connect Moss Point to northern Jackson 
County. William G. Elder operated one of 
the ferries between Moss Point and 
Escatawpa. In 1851, he was named 
postmaster of an early post office in the area 
called Elder’s Ferry. 

Near the site of the old bridge, Lyman G. 
Randall also ran a ferry that commonly 
became known as Randall’s Ferry. By the 
1890s, the area around the river - composed 
of a cluster of stores, hotels, rooming houses 
and saloons - was known as Randall Ferry. 

Moss Point’s first post office was 
established in 1867 by Griffin Mizell. Council 
W. Moore was postmaster in 1870 and was 
succeeded by Frederic H. Brackett in 1873. 
For many years the post office was located 
in a building owned by Adam Blumer, a 
Swiss national. Blumer was postmaster from 
1874 to 1882 and 1885 to 1890. Other Moss 
Point masters were: Eugene Castenera, 
1882-1885; Arsene F. Lynd, 1890-1891; 
Frank B. Castenera, 1891-1894; Catherine E. 
McInnis, 1894-1903; Mellicent R. McInnis, 
1903-1911; Robert L. Bradshaw, 1911-1915; 
Hattie McLeod, 1915-1921; Daisy G. 
Delmas, 1921-1925. Lamar Herrin began his 
term as postmaster in 1828. 

Moss Point was incoprorated in 1901, 
there was a movement to make it two 
separate towns - Moss Point and Randall 
Ferry, divided by Rhodes Bayou. But the 
differences between the two factions were 


resolved and Moss Point was incorporated 
with about 3,000 people. 

The mayors of Moss Point since its incor- 
poration have been: Charles H. Wood, 
19u1-1904 and 1915-1916; Arthur H. Smith, 
1905-1907; George W. O'Neill, 1907-1910, 
1919-1920; Frank S. McInnis, 1911-1914; 
Jesse W. Thompson, 1917-1918; Ruffin G. 
Borden, 1921-1922; D. Webster McLeod, 
1923-1928; George P. Wood, 1929-1944 (died 
in office); E. Gregory Wood, 1944-1946; F.W. 
“Bob” Cirlot, 1947-1950; Alton L. Thomson, 
1951-1957; Rames A. Khayat, 1957-1961; 
Arnold E. Pierce, 1961-1965; T.J. Dickson, 
1965-1969; Louis Fondren, 1969-1971 
(elected to Legislature); Phillip W. Watts, 
1971-1977; Lloyd E. Roberts, 1977-1985; 
Louis Jackson, 1985 to present. 

Another town, East Side, now the 
southwestern part of Moss Point and 
northwest part of Pascagoula, was incor- 
porated as a village in 1894. The story has 
been handed down that East Side was born 
because the government of East Side would 
allow saloons to oprate, if they paid the right 
amount of tax. Two large saloons operated 
there for years, until statewide prohibition 
closed all saloons. Then the large saloon once 
owned by C.W. Valverde was transformed 
into a school. After the saloons closed, the 
town just died away about 1913. Most of 
East Side eventually was absorbed into the 
two neighboring municipalities. 

Moss Point extended its boundaries 
several times, including an annexation of a 
large territory east of the city in 1965. In 
1989, permission was granted by the 
Chancery Court to: annex Escatawpa. 

For nearly a century people in Escatawpa 
have feared that Moss Point would take 
their area into its boundaries, as shown in 
a letter written to the editor of The 
Democrat Star in Scranton by politically ac- 
tive Mark A. Dees on Aug. 27, 1895. 

“It seems that some persons on the North 
Side, or in Escatawpa, think we of this side 
(Moss Point) wish to force them into our in- 
corporation, if made, and in that way pre- 
vent their school,’’ Dees wrote. ‘‘If this idea 
is held by anyone on this side, I have never 
heard of it, nor would our people approve it. 
There will be no effort to bring the north 
Side (Escatawpa) into our incorporation 
unless the majority of their people desire it,”’ 
he wrote. 

Dees said that trustees of Moss Point 
Academy, which was termed “‘a failure’ at 
that time were pushing for incorporation. 
They felt that as an incorporated town or 
city, Moss Point would have a separate 
school district and schools operated with 
public taxes. ‘“‘When we are a separate school 
district we can have as many schools as we 
want and certainly no honest man will ex- 
pect children from the North Side to come 
to this side to attend school,” he wrote. 

The people were in the process of petition- 
ing the Legislature to change the law 
concerning incorporation that would 
facilitate Moss Point in officially becoming 
a city. 

Although Escatawpa remained an unin- 
corporated area of Jackson County for most 
of this century, its schools eventually joined 
the Moss Point School District. 

The L.N. Dantzler Company was 
established in 1887 and within a few years 
was one of the wealthiest corporations in 
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South Mississippi, with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The Dantzler family has been one 
of the leading families of Moss Point for 
generations. 

In the 1890s, the company employed 
about 200 men, owned three lumber 
schooners and operated two sawmills, one of 
which had the capacity of 100,000 feet per 
day. The company shipped its lumber all 
over the world. 

L.N. Dantzler, the company president, 
born in Green County, Miss. on Dec. 31, 
1833 was the youngest son of John L. 
Dantzler of South Carolina. John Dantzler 
was an early pioneer of Green County. L.N. 
Dantzler graduated from Centenary College, 
Mobile, Ala. in 1851 and was active in the 
mercantile business and the cotton commis- 
sion business before the Civil War. 

During the war, Dantzler served in the 
Woodruff Rifles, 21st Alabama Regiment. 
After receiving a gunshot wound at Shiloh, 
he was honorably discharged and transfer- 
red to the Secret Service, where he continued 
for the rest of the war. 

Then he moved to Moss Point, where he 
purchased an interest in W. Griffin & Co., 
large lumber dealers and merchants. 
Dantzler ran one of the Griffin Mills until 
his own company was formed. His sons, L.N. 
Dantzler Jr. was company vice president and 
J.L. Dantzler was secretary, L.N. Dantzler 
Sr. married Miss Evan Griffin. Their other 
children were A.F., G.B., Emma D., Mary 
E. and Anna L. Dantzler. 

J.L. Dantzler was instrumental in bring- 
ing the Southern Kraft Company, to the 
Moss Point area, securing the English 
capital necessary to establish the company. 
The mill was finished in 1913. 

The city has had many diverse industries 
over the years from a window glass factory 
to a broom handle plant. In the 1800s, Adam 
Blumer established a foundry on the corner 
of Main and Dantzler Streets, formerly 
called Foundry Street. 

Among the items built at the foundry were 
steam engines. In 1915 the foundry also 
built a prototype airplane for Russian avia- 
tion expert Igor Sikorsky, said local 
historian F.W. ‘‘Bob’’ Cirlot. 

The industrious Blumer had a number of 
businesses over the years, including a tan- 
nery and shoemaking shop, a large 
commissary, and also opened the first 
Western Union office on the top story of his 
store. The store was located in an octagonal 
building at the point where the Mississippi 
Export Railroad now crosses Main Street. 
In the 1930s, this building was used by A. 
Ziegenfelder as an office for his Eastside 
Water Well Works. 

An article in a January 1892 issue of The 
Scranton Democrat Star lists the following 
businesses: L. Wilcox, blacksmith and 
general repairs; Pascagoula Lumber 
Company, manufacturers of yellow pine 
lumber; Dantzler & Evans, dealers in general 
merchandise; John Hill’s Bargain Store; 
John F. Krebs Variety Store; E.T. Rogers, 
dry goods and groceries; Antonio Gatti, 
blacksmith, shipsmith and boiler maker; 
Oliver Wood, justice of the peace - court 
second and fourth Saturdays; D.K. McInnis 
& Co., dealer in drugs and medicines; E.W. 
Manahan & Co., wholesale and retail dealers 
in everything; C.W. Garner Livery and Sale 
Stable, care of sick horses a specialty; 


Charles Beardslee & Co., watchmaker, 
jewelery, fine stationery; E. Bloomfield & 
Co., the business emporium of Moss Point 
and C.K. Davis, choice groceries, feed and 
notions. 

One of the city’s oldest businesses is 
Burnham's Drug Store, which has been in 
operation since 1902. The store was founded 
by two brothers, K.W. and Dr. C.E. 
Burnham. The Burnhams were natives of 
Harperville, Scott County, MS. C.E. 
Burnham practiced for many years in Bay 
Springs, MS. 

In addition K.W. Burnham’s success in 
the business world, he was a longtime presi- 
dent of the Jackson County Board of 
Supervisors. 

Moss Point has stayed a vital growing 
community because its leaders were able to 
attract industries, such as International 
paper Company, Thiokol and several small 
boatyards, 

Moss Point also had several early Masonic 
Lodges and other men’s organizations. 
Pascagoula Lodge No. 202, organized in 
East Pascagoula in 1855, was located in 
Moss Point in 1891, according to 
Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi. The 
lodge had 75 members then. Its charter 
members were: Thomas L. Sumrall, W.M.; 
A.E. Lewis, S.W.; W.G. Elder, J.W.; J.E. 
Sarrazin, secretary; Cheri Sarozin, treasurer; 
W. Griffin, S.D.; Lyman Randall, J.D.; 
Bernard Gillsley, tyler. The lodge flourished 
for several years, but began to dwindle and 
finally disbanded about 1862. It was 
reorganized in 1866 by H.B. Griffin, its last 
senior warden. Its officers under this 
reorganization were: H.L. Howze, past 
master of Wilson Lodge No. 72, acting 
W.M.; J.M. McInnis, J.W.: A.H. Delmas, 
secretary; H. Krebs, treasurer; W.G. Elder, 
J.D.: J.B. Delmas, tyler. During the yellow 
fever epidemics of 1874 and 1878 the lodge 
dispensed hundreds of dollars in aid. 

H.L. Howze R.A. Chapter at Moss Point, 
was organized in 1876 with the following 
charter members: H.L. Howze, H.P.; D.N. 
Dunlap, king; Nelson Wood, scribe; W.H. 
Rolls, C. of host; J.W. Griffin, P.S.; W.C. 
Morrow, R.A.C.; George Wood, M of third 
V; D.A. Yates, M. of second V.; C.W. 
Calhoun, M. of first V. and H.C. Horens, 
tresurer. 

Pride of Moss Point Lodge No. 1913 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, a negro 
organization, was organized in 1879 with the 
following charter members: D. Anderson, 
C.S. Collard, A. Haskins, B.J. Mayo and 
W.W. MclInyon. The group numbered 30 
members by 1891 and did many charitable 
works. 

Gulf Lodge No. 2884 Knights of Honor 
was organized at Moss Point in June 1881. 
Its charter members were: W.D. Bragg, 
W.E. Bingham, A. Blumer, S.J. Bingham, 
George N. Cook, Burton Goode, W. Fred 
Herrin, John W. Morris, E.C. Woods and 
D.A. Yates. By its 10th anniversary, the 
lodge had 75 members. 

Escatawpa Lodge No. 3115 Knights of 
Honor was Reorganized in 1884 with 16 
charter members. In 10 years the member- 
ship doubled. 
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July 4, 1914 meant more than the annual 
picnic in Jackson County. People from near 
and far were coming to witness the comple- 
tion of the Alabama-Mississippi Railroad. It 
had started as a short line between Moss 
Point and Pascagoula, then extended 
northward to Vinegar Bend, Ala. 

The railroad was first envisioned in the 
1880s by two Moss Point businessmen, J.W. 
Stewart and Oscar Randall, to haul timber 
for the county’s strong lumber industry. 
thier dream was to build the standard gauge 
railroad to connect with the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad at Scranton. When it was 
built, the railroad provided fast service for 
lumber, freight, passengers and mercantile 
needs. 

In 1890, the W. Denny Company of Moss 
Point, Composed of the father, Walter 
Denny, and his sons, Walter M., Samuel D., 
A. Scott and Albert Pike Denny, bought the 
railroad from Stewart and Randall. The 
Dennys had a thriving lumber business and 
owned vast tracts of timberland from Bayou 
Casotte to Lucedale. 

As the area to the north was surveyed for 
the railroad by Olney Harleston Broun, new 
towns were laid out among sparsely-settled 
northern Jackson County settlements. 
Among these new towns were Big Point, 
Hurley and Harleston. Mary Denny, Walter 
Denny’s second wife, named one of the sta- 
tions now located in present day George 
County, Agricola, because the major pursuit 
there was farming. Between 1905 and 1909, 
the railroad was called the W. Denny Log 
Road and ran from Moss Point to Agricola. 

For several years Denny was mainly in- 
terested in hauling timber to their mills. 
Then on June 9, 1909 they Denny obtained 
a common carrier’s license and began 
moving passengers and freight, as well as 
logs. The name of the railroad was changed 
to the Pascagoula & Northern Railroad 
(P&N). 

The Denny’s gradually extended the 
railroad to about two miles south of 
Lucedale to a station called Evanston. 
Denny’s main office was located in Moss 
Point at the end of the spur track running 
out of the main line, north of the present of- 
fice of the Mississippi Export Railroad and 
to the rear of Moss Point City Hall. 

Historian Bob Cirlot remembers the old 
building and described it in an article he 
wrote in 1977 for The Mississippi Press. 
“The frame building was square of a distinc- 
tive architectural design erected on hand 
hewn square heart cypress sills, resting on 
handmade brick pillars walled in between the 
pillars forming an enclosure about 10 feet 
high. Built of long leaf yellow pine heart 
lumber, with eight inch wide rift pine floor- 
ing, 15 foot ceilings, shuttered windows, 
wide front and back porch with bannisters 
all around and down the high steps. A brick 
chimneyed fireplace in all the rooms.” 

“On the crown of the handhewn cypress 
shingled roof was a cupola (Crow’s Nest or 
Captain’s Walk) enclosed with windows all 
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around where with binoculars the trains on 
their railroad could be viewed for 20 miles,” 
Cirlot wrote. 

The building was demolished about 1960 
after it was purchased by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Walter Denny probably envisioned the 
railroad extending north to Meridian, 
because by 1890 the local sawmill people felt 
that the L&N needed competition in freight 
hauls if local sawmills were ever going to 
compete for interior markets. 

Denny obtained common carrier status in 
1909 and the railroad began moving 
passengers, freight, mail. There was a round 
trip once a day between Evanston and 
Pascagoula. On May 1, 1912, the Dennys 
changed the railroad’s name to the 
Pascagoula-Moss Point Northern Railroad. 

The Denny Lumber Company began a 
financial decline as the timber industry 
dwindled in the county. They went into 
bankruptcy and the railroad, a separate cor- 
poration, was bought out by the Turner 
interests of Mobile and Vinegar Bend, Ala. 
The company began plans to extend the 
railroad line to their sawmill at Vinegar 
Bend, which was already connected to a 
short line between Leakesville and Vinegar 
Bend. They built the track from Evanston 
to Leakesville and on there was a gala 
celebration of the railroad’s completion from 
Vinegar Bend to the Coast. 

The railroad was called the Alabama & 
Mississippi Railroad in 1917 and continued 
operating. But the railroad began to 
deteriorate under its new ownership and 
about 1920 the owners applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to discontinue operations. The 
railroad was then declared insolvent, a 
receiver was named and the properties were 
ordered sold. On February 1, 1923 a group 
of southeast Mississippi businessmen of- 
ficially bought out the railroad and it became 
the Mississippi Export Railroad. They were: 
Frank Lewis, Louis Dantzler, Alf Dantzler, 
K.W. Burnham, G.M. Luce and E.B. Martin. 

Railroad records show that their first 
stockholders meeting was on Nov. 15, 1922, 
as they planned to acquire the railroad. 

Gradually a new depot was built, new 
equipment was purchased and the railroad 
line, which had long been in a slump became 
successful and profitable under its new 
leadership. 

C.C. MacLeod, originally from Atlanta, 
GA, was named general manager. Other key 
personnel of the Mississippi Export Railroad 
in the 1920s were: R.J. Cullen, president; 
G.M. Luce, A.F. Dantzler and E.B. Martin, 
vice presidents; D.L. DeLashment, 
secretary-treasurer; O.J. Delamotte, traffic 
manager at Moss Point; J.N. Nichols, 
auditor. 

Delamotte was named general manager of 
the railroad in the 1930s. 

Mrs. Edna McFarland was agent at 
Pascagoula, A.P. Lavette, at Lucedale and 
H.L. McKinney, Evanston. 

The 42-mile railroad has a two-mile spur 
at Lucedale out of the Luce farms. The 
railroad connected with the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. 

In the late 1920s, the railroad was handl- 
ing about 5,000 solid carloads of freight, 
mostly lumber and pilings, paper, canned 
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tailor by trade. He married Fannie Divine. 
They made their home in Moss Point, MS. 
Richard Couch, born Nov. 10, 1827, died 
June 18, 1896. Fannie Divine Couch born 
Feb. 6, 1851, died June 8, 1906. They were 
laid to rest in Griffin Cemetery, Moss Point, 
MS. 


by Oliver B. Ladnier 


Editor's Note: Catholic marriage and baptismal 
records show Maria Josefa Moran to be the 
daughter of Joseph Morin and Louisa Ladner. 
(Cathedral of Immaculate Conception, Mobile, AL, 
marriage record book #1, page 96 and St. Louis 
Cathedral, New Orleans, LA, baptismal book #1, 
page 392, act 226.) 


Birthday Party - May 1939 

Left to right, Top: John Moore, Mary D. 
McArthur, Nan Smith, Irene Wiggins, Catherine 
Lockard, Jackie Nelson, Edna Khayat, Mary 
Blanche and Alex West. 

Front; Ann Bond, Carroll Canfield, Lillian 
Canfield, Eddie Khayat, Winnie and Ester 
Rasmussen, Gayle Hill, Eric Beardslee, Gene 
Wood and Vernon Fairley. 


; j ; } 
50th Anniversary - Percy Wilford, Sr. 

and Lela Mae Byrd Lander 
Left to right, Top: Gerald C., Frederick Lander, 
Mary Elizabeth Foster, Rev. P.W., Jr., Clarice 
Theisen, Jesse V., Linda Lee Farve, Joe Will. 
Lower: Arthur N., Pearcy, Lela Mae, Floyd E. 
Lander. 


LANDER, 
FREDERIC HAROLD 
AND MARY DAY 


McARTHUR 


Frederick Harold Lander was born Mar. 
2, 1930, the second of ten children of Percy 
Wilford Lander, Sr. and Lela Mae Byrd 
Lander. He was promptly nicknamed “Jack”’ 


Top: John Frederick, David Malcom Lander. 
Bottom: Lisa Ellen, Mary Day, Frederick H. 
Lander and Rebecca S. Lander Krebs. 


when the size of the infant’s fists were 
thought by his grandfather, Lige Byrd, to 
compare with those of Jack Dempsey, the 
boxer. Jack was born in Kreole and lived in 
several houses in the Kreole/Orange Grove 
area before his parents bought the Gautier 
Street house in Moss Point where they still 
live. 

Jack attended Ed Mayo School and 
graduated from Moss Point High School in 
1949. He was active in band and choral 
music groups. He went on to receive a 
Bachelor of Music Education degree from 
Mississippi Southern College in 1957 and 
Master of Music Ed. from VanderCook 
College of Music in Chicago in 1972. 

Mary Day McArthur was born May 20, 
1933, only child of John McArthur & Mamie 
Day McArthur and only grandchild of Dr. 
& Mrs. Andrew P. McArthur. She graduated 
from Moss Point High in 1951 and attended 
Belhaven College in Jackson, MS. After her 
father’s death in 1952 she attended 
Huffstetler Business College in Mobile. 

The couple met at summer band classes 
and were friends throughout high school. 
They were married at Moss Point 
Presbyterian Church July 24, 1953. Jack 
was director of Stewart M. Jones Junior 
High School band in Laurel, MS during the 
period 1952/1955. John Frederick Lander ar- 
rived Apr. 15, 1954, and David Malcolm on 
Apr. 18, 1955. Jack started the school band 
program at Bay Springs, MS and that town 
was called home for two years. Another 
move northward on Highway 15 took them 
to Houston, MS and Rebecca Susan was 
added to the family Dec. 30, 1958. In May, 
1960, the Lander family moved home to 
Moss Point and took over the house her 
grandfather had bought years before, 
formerly the home of the Marquez and 
Lienhard families. Lisa Ellen completed the 
family Mar. 16, 1964. 

Jack worked for over a year as agent for 
American National Insurance Company 
before returning to teaching as band director 
at St. Martin in 1961. Since 1968 he has been 
employed by Moss Point Schools and is 
currently elementary band teacher. 

For many years the family’s activities 
centered around those of the band and of the 
children’s interests. Aquatic Club swim 
team, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Brownies 
and band parents claimed much time and 
effort. 
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Jack and ‘‘Day” were both active on stage 
and behind stage with PasPoint Little 
Theater. Jack will be remembered for 
musical roles such as ‘‘the boy’s father’’ in 
“Pantastiks”, Percival Brown in “The 
Boyfriend”, Mr. Bumble in ‘‘Oliver”’, Horace 
Vandergelder in ‘Hello Dolly’, Pilate in 
“Jesus Christ Superstar’, and John 
Dickinson in ‘1776’. Day appeared usually 
in small roles and claims as her favorites 
“Qld Sally” in Oliver and Abby Brewster in 
“Arsenic & Old Lace”’. 

Day is active in Baron Hugo Krebs 
Chapter of Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Jack with Knights of Columbus. 
For many years he has been choir director 
and she a choir member at Our Lady of 
Victories Catholic Church. They belong also 
to local historical and genealogical societies. 
Music has always played an important part 
in the life of the Landers. Both played in the 
short-lived Community Band in Pascagoula, 
and for many years Jack was a member of 
the Gulf Coast Symphony Orchestra. He has 
studied classical guitar. 

In July, 1983, the Landers with local 
residents Nina, Charles and Florence Bratt, 
Barbara and Donnell McAlpin, and, from 
Gulfport, David and Clarice McKenzie 
founded the Scottish Society of the Gulf 
Coast, an organization that now boasts 
around 200 members. The society recently 
held their second successful Gulf Coast 
Scottish Festival and Highland Games. 

While family vacations were once spent 
up-the-river or at-the-beach on camping trips 
- followed by years of discovering the 
mountains and going to drum corps 
competitions - most out of town trips now 
are to Scottish/American events. They 
regularly attend Stone Mountain Highland 
Games near Atlanta, and occasionally 
Grandfather Mountain Highland Games at 
Linville, NC. Jack has spent two summers 
at North American Academy of Piping at 
Valle Crusis, NC, and studies bagpipe with 
Billy Muzzy of Slidell, LA. He has piped for 
many local parades, parties, family reunions, 
shows and “‘any other chance he gets” 
(including even a burial at sea). 

The Landers are State Commissioners of 
Clan MacArthur Society. They also belong 
to Caledonian Society of Mississippi, Clan 
MacDuff, Clan MacMillan, and Clan 
Farquharson. They are members of the 
“Lige Byrd Family’’, Thornhill Foundation 
and Mobile/Worms Gesellschaft. 

John Frederick Lander was born Apr. 15, 
1954 in Laurel, MS. The family returned to 
Moss Point in time for John to start to 
school at Charlotte Hyatt Elementary 
School where his mother had been a member 
of ‘‘Miss Lottie’s” last year of teaching. 

He graduated from Moss Point High 
School in 1972 and attended MGCJC at 
Perkinston, MS, where he was a member of 

the band and chorus. Since January 1975, 
he has been in the United States Navy as 
aircraft structural mechanic-hydraulics. At 
this time he is stationed at Jacksonville, FL, 
with VA-83 and will return to sea on USS 
Saratoga in 1987. In the past he has been 
assigned to USS J.F. Kennedy and USS 
Eisenhower. 

He enjoys camping, water sports and spec- 
tator sports. 

David Malcolm Lander was born Apr. 18, 
1955 in Laurel, MS. He graduated from 


Moss Point High School in 1973, from 
MGCJC at Perkinston in 1975 and from 
University of Southern Mississippi in 1977 
with degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 

In July 1978, he married Ersel Aline 
Smith, daughter of Robert and Ersel Smith 
of Petal, MS. Their daughter, Amanda 
Lynne, was born Jan. 23, 1979 while they 
were living in Moss Point. Mandy now lives 
with her mother in Petal. 

David is employed in Industrial Engineer- 
ing at Martin Marietta in New Orleans and 
lives in Picayune, MS. David enjoys scuba 
diving, camping, hunting and fishing. He is 
a member of the Picayune Jaycees. 

Lisa Ellen Lander was born in Pascagoula, 
Mar. 16, 1964. She attended Moss Point 
High School, and graduated in 1982. She at- 
tended the University of South Alabama and 
received her associate degree from MGCJC 
at Gautier in 1985. Lisa is a registered nurse 
employed at Singing River Hospital. She is 
a member and a former CCD teacher at Our 
Lady of Victories Catholic Church. 


by Mary M. Lander 


LAPOINTES, THE 
F303 


Lawrence A. Lapointe is a descendant of 
Nicholas Audet Lapointe, a man of 
importance in Canada in the early 1700s. 
Nicholas Audet, born 1670, and Hubert 
Simon Lapointe, born 1626, came to the New 
World at about the same time from France 
and they may be related. 

Hubert’s son, Joseph Simon Lapointe, was 
among the men who came to the Gulf Coast 
with Pierre LeMoyne Sieur d’Iberville. 
Joseph lived in Mobile, but later headed 
westward to present day Pascagoula, where 
he had a land grant from Madame de 
Chaumont. The Old Spanish Fort is a vestige 
of the Lapointe settlement of 1721 

In the meanwhile, Nicholas Audet was 
working as assistant for Msgr. de Laval, the 
first French Bishop in America. Nicholas 
married Madeleine Depres and among their 
children was Joseph Lapointe, born in 1703, 
who married Jeanne Pouliot. 

Their son, Joseph Antoine, born in 1732, 
married M. Josephte Pepin. 

Their son, Louis Lapointe, born in 
Yamachiche in 1770, married Theresa 
Langlois. Jean Lapointe, born in 1829, 
married Seraphine Pothier. 

Their son, Hilaire Lapointe, was born in 
1860. He married Elise Gagnon and their son 
was Adelard Lapointe, the grandfather of 
Larry Lapointe. Adelard, born in 
Yamachiche in 1888, married Euphemie 
Rivard. 

Their son was Joseph A. Lapointe, born 
in 1895, who married Alice Derocher, also 
born in 1895. They were the parents of 
Lawrence A. Lapointe, who was born in 
Trois Rivieres, Quebec, Canada on April 8, 
1915 and christened Laurent Audet dit 
Lapointe. He was naturalized as an 
American citizen after coming to 
Watertown, NY in the early 1920s and took 
the name Lawrence Anthony Lapointe. 

He married Rita Coseo, a native of 
Watertown, and they had six children. 
Yvonne Marie, born June 15, 1939, who 
married Richard L. Behiel, lives in 


Pleasanton, CA. They have four children: 
Scott, Arthur, David and Nanette. 

Joseph, born Mar. 23, 1942, married Ellen 
Canton. Their children are Christine, Ronald, 
James, and Janette. They live in Newcomb, 
NY. 

Mary Alice, who married Joseph Perrielo, 
was born on Aug. 19, 1945. Their children 
are Bradley and Benjamin Coseo. They live 
in Weston, Mass. 

David G., born on May 8, 1949, who lives 
in Ocean Springs, was first married to Janice 
Smith and second to Belynda Merritt. 
David's children are David Audet dit 
Lapointe, Aaron and Rachel Audet dit 
Lapointe. 

Stephen, who lives in Cali, Columbia, 
South America, married Erica Polakoff. He 
was born on Oct. 17, 1953. 

The youngest child is Jane Irene, born 
March 13, 1959, who lives in Waltham, 
Mass. 

The Lapointes have been active in various 
community activities, including the 1699 
Historical Committee, since coming to 
Ocean Springs several years ago. 


by Larry A. Lapointe 


Ernest Harold and 
Pauline Annette Bosarge Larsen 


LARSEN, 
ERNEST HAROLD 
AND PAULINE 


ANNETTE BOSARGE 
F304 


Ernest Harold Larsen was born Mar. 20, 
1914 in Pascagoula, MS, the son of Arnt 
Joseph Larsen, a well known mechanic in 
Pascagoula, and Malvenna Krebs, daughter 
of Consul H. F. Krebs. Ernest was 
christened at Our Lady of Victories Catholic 
Church May 18, 1920. 

Ernest excelled in sports at Pascagoula 
High, especially in football. He was captain 
of the team in 1935 when the Panthers 
played in the first ‘‘Toy Bowl” game in New 
Orleans and beat the Warren Eastern 
Eagles. The Panthers were known as the 
“Razzle-Dazzle” experts from Singing River. 
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The game was written of by Bill Keith, noted 
sportswriter of the Times Picayune and is 
still talked about today. 

Pauline was born to Francis Delmas and 
Georgia Ellen Moody Bosarge, Aug. 10, a 
1915, in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., MS. She iad 
went to Pascagoula High where she excelled Bi 
in academics as well as sports. Her proudest * 
achievements were winning second highest i 
grade average as a freshman and the highest 
grade average as a sophomore, for which she 
won $5.00 and $10.00 gold pieces. Pauline 
lettered in track and basketball and was 
head cheerleader for two years. 

Pauline and Ernest both sang in the high 
school quartet and chorus. They both 
attended Louisiana State University on 
scholarships, where he made the freshman 
football team, and was well on his way to 
earning a berth on the first team when he 
was injured. 

Pauline made an honorary fraternity and 
played intramural basketball at LSU. They 
share many happy memories of their college 
days, as well as one bad one; they were on 
the capitol grounds the night that Huey 
“The Kingfish’’ Long was shot and 
ultimately died. Pauline and Ernest 
witnessed the change in Louisiana’s whole 
history that night. 

After College, Pauline and Ernest returned 
to Pascagoula to settle and raise a family. 
Ernest went to work at the International 
Paper Co. and later went to Ingalls Shipyard 
where he worked for 37 years until his retire- 
ment March 20, 1978. For one of his 
retirement presents his children gave him his 
burning torch (mounted on a plaque) that he 
had used all those years and which hangs in 
the den of their home. 

Ernest and Pauline participate in 
activities at Our Lady of Victories Catholic 
Church as Eucharistic Ministers, auxiliary 
members of the Legion of Mary, and former 
members of the church council. 

When their children attended OLV, Ernest 
and Pauline were very active in the parent's 
group. They are also very active in the 
parent's group of Singing River Industries — 
Work Shop and formerly active in the PTO — 
group of the Jackson County Exceptional — 
School. 5 

Since their retirement, they have 
celebrated their Golden Weddi 
Anniversary with 400 wonderful friends an 
relatives. This reception was a gift from their 
nine children. This was climaxed by 
unforgettable seven-day Mediterranean — 
cruise, a gift from Pauline’s niece, Myrtle 
Davidson. ' 

When they aren’t in the air or on theroad 
visiting family in Maryland and Ohio, they 
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Mississippi, Wills and Probate Records, 1780-1982 


Record Index 


Name: Joseph Hoyt Beardslee 
Gender: 
Age: 
Residence Date: 
Residence Place: 
Relationship: 
Probate Date: dd mm year 
Probate Place: Jackson, Mississippi, USA 
Inferred Death Year: Abt 1884 
inferred Death Place: Mississippi, USA 

Case Number: 
Item Description: 


Source Information 
Record Url: https://www.ancestrylibrary.com/imageviewer/collections/8995/images/005818399_00174 


Source Citation: Author: Jackson County (Mississippi). Chancery Clerk; Probate Place: Jackson, 
Mississippi 


Source Information Ancestry.com. Mississippi, Wills and Probate Records, 1780-1982 [database on-line]. 


Provo, UT, USA: Ancestry.com Operations, Inc., 2015. 
Original data: Mississippi County, District and Probate Courts. 
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Joseph Hoyt Beardslee 
BIRTH 20 Aug 1800 

Dutchess County, New York, USA 
DEATH 6 Jan 1885 (aged 84) 

Moss Point, Jackson County, Mississippi, USA 
BURIAL Beardslee Cemetery 

Moss Point, Jackson County, Mississippi, USA 
PLOT 30.414338 -88.552911 


MEMORIAL ID 173096870 - 


Obituary 
Pascagoula Democrat Star 
Jan 9, 1885 p. 2 


DIED 

Mr. Joseph H Beardslee. 

Mr. Joseph H. Beardslee died at his residence at Moss Point on 
Jan. 6, 1885. He was the oldest man and oldest citizen of that 
place. He was born in Utica, N.Y. August 20, 1800, and enlisted in 
the 20th Regiment of Cavalry, U.S. Army at Sherboni, in that 
state, Feb 24, 1814; was afterward attached to the infantry 
service, and was at Fort Erie when it was evacuated and blown 
up. Subsequently, he was sent South with the Army and served 
in Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, and was at Fort Barancas 
when it was surrendered by the Spaniards. 

Mr. Beardslee was discharged from the Army Feb. 4, 1819, 
twenty days before the expiration of his enlistment. For this 
service he never received any pension until 1870, then only 
$8.00 per month. 

The following is a copy of his furlough or discharge now in 
possession of the family: 


"Sergant (sic) Joseph H. Beardslee, of 2nd Light Infantry 
Company, 4th Regiment is furloughed till the expiration of his 
term of enlistment, 24th Feb. 1819. Signed Jas. E. Denkins, 
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Major Commanding." 


Mr. Beardslee came to this country in 1825, and afterwards 
married a Miss Davis, a sister of Samuel Davis who was for many 
years a Judge of the Probate and Clerk of the Circuit Courts in 
this county. He had lived on the place where he died since 1832, 
and reared a large family. 

One by one the old men as well as the young are passing away. 


Family Members 


Spouse Children 
6) Nancy Eleanore Nancy Ellenor 
™ Davis Beardslee ™  Beardslee Goff 
1809-1847 


6» Julia Beardslee 
Howze 
unknown-1903 


_ Elizabeth Beardslee 
Carter 
1826-1860 


Anna Beardslee 
1830 - unknown 


Matilda Beardslee 
Carter 
1833 - unknown 


>) 


6) JohnH. Beardslee 
1834 - unknown 


Caroline Beardslee 
1838 - unknown 


4 George Beardslee 
1841-1862 


Created by: Julius Redmond 
Added: 23 Nov 2016 
Find a Grave Memorial 173096870 


Find a Grave, database and images (https://www.findagrave.com 
: accessed 21 September 2020), memorial page for Joseph Hoyt 
Beardslee (20 Aug 1800-6 Jan 1885), Find a Grave Memorial no. 

173096870, citing Beardslee Cemetery, Moss Point, Jackson 
County, Mississippi, USA ; Maintained by Julius Redmond 
(contributor 47162915) . 
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Record Index 


Name: Joseph H. Beardslee 
Age: 80 
Birth Date: Abt 1800 
Birthplace: New York 


Home in 1880: Moss Point, Jackson, 
Mississippi, USA 


Street: 
House Number: 
Dwelling Number: 161 
Race: White 
Gender: Male 


Relation to Head of Self 
House: 


Marital Status: Widower 
Spouse's Name: 
Father's Name: 
Father's Birthplace: Connecticut 
Mother's Name: 
Mother's Birthplace: New York 
Parent's Name: 


Married During 
Census Year: 


Occupation: 


Months Not 
Employed: 


Sick: 

Blind: 

Deaf and Dumb: 
Idiotic: 

Insane: 


Maimed, Crippled, or 
Bedridden: 


Attended School: 
Cannot Read: 
Cannot Write: 


Neighbors: View others on page 
Household Members: 2 


Source Information 


Record Url: https://www.ancestrylibrary.com/imageviewer/collections/6742/images/4241991- 
00772 


Source Information {0} 
Original data: {1} 
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(7-296.] 


Note A—The Census Year begins June 1, 1878, and ends May 31, 1880. 
Note B.—All persons wiil be included in the Enumeration who were living on the Ist day of June, 1880. No others will Children BORN SINCE 
June 1, 1880, will be OMITTED. Members of Families who have DIED SINCE June 1, 1880, will be INCLUDED. 
a ) Note C.—Questions Mos. 13, 14, 22 and 23 are not to be asked in respect to persons under 10 years of age. 
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